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THE DISTURBANCE BILL. 


HE conduct of the Irish Disturbance Bill has becn 

worthy of its conception. The form of the measure 
has been changed again and again in the hope of con- 
ciliating different classes of opponents, with no result 
except the proof that a startling innovation had been pro- 
posed without any serious examination of the circum- 
stances which purported to justify it, or of the method by 
which the supposed object was to be attained. At the 
beginning of the Session nothing of the kind had been 
contemplated ; and, if Mr. O’Coyxor Power had not 
brought forward his Bill, Mr. Forster would probably 
never have borrowed its substance and form. The statis- 
tics on which the Government relied may have been 
accurate, but they were misunderstood, and consequently 
misrepresented. Lord Georce Hamitton convicted the 
Government of having mistaken processes of ejection for 
actual evictions, and of having attributed to landlords all 
the decrees of ejectment which had been procured by 
creditors of all kinds. Mr. Giapsrone had further misled 
the House by the surprising assertion that between three 
and four thousand policemen had been engaged in protect- 
ing process-servers. It was not till the misstatement was 
exposed that Mr. Giapstone confessed that he had multi- 
plied the real number of police by the number of cases in 
which they had been engaged. On the same system the 
number of metropolitan police might be reckoned at 
200,000 or 300,000, though the force really consists of 
z0,000 men. The explanation may perhaps have been an 
afterthought to excuse a preposterous blunder. Lord G. 
Hamitron showed that in Donegal, where 180 evictions had 
been returned, only six tenants were dispossessed for non- 
payment of rent. Mr. Giapsrone and Mr. Forster en- 
deavoured to answer the statement by the assertion that 
some tenants were for the time only care-takers, liable to 
expulsion until they had paid their arrears. It is im- 
possible to believe that the Ministers, when they talked 
abont the expulsion of occupiers from their homesteads, 
only meant to say that they had for the time become 
tenants at will. ‘The vicious principle of the Bill would 
probably never have been accepted if Mr. Forsrer and 
his colleagues had taken time to study the facts of the 
case. 

It will perhaps never be known whether Mr. Guapstone 
and Mr. Forster foresaw and defied the alarm and re- 
pugnance with which their project has been received by 
all moderate members of the Liberal party. The all but 
unanimous opposition or abstention of the Whig aris- 
tocracy plainly indicates the uncertainty of the tenure of 
office by nearly half the members of the Cabinet. Mr. Grap- 
St0NE probably knows by this time that many of his 
colleagues utterly disapprove of the Bill to which they 
have for the present assented. One or two of the 
capricious changes which have been introduced in the 
form of clauses were probably intended to satisfy the 
Whig dissidents; but from first to last tho Bill bears the 
marks of confusion and harry. The Irish Arrorney- 
GeneraL’s amendment was contrived for the pur- 
pose of diminishing tho difficulty of landlords in recovering 
their rent; but it was objectionable as an indirect method 
of establishing tenant-right in the scheduled districts. Mr. 
Parneit and his followers, who had naturally voted for 
& measure plagiarized from a Bill of their own, at once 


protested against a clause which might in some cases 
be used for the protection of the landlord. Their hosti- 
lity seems to have surprised and disappointed Mr. Giap- 
sTONE and Mr. Forster; and accordingly the extempo- 
raneous amendment of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL was as sud- 
denly withdrawn. It was understood that the Home Rule 
malcontents were for the moment pacified by the conces- 
sion ; but, having pledged the Government to one of the 
most obnoxious of their own doctrines, they apparently 
intend not to allow the Bill to pass. In answer to an 
appeal from Mr. Grisson to confine the provisions of the 
Bill to tenancies of not more than 15]. a year, Mr. Guap- 
STONE consented to place the limit at 3ol. It is certain 
that the prevailing distress affords no reasonable excuse 
for a suspension of liability to pay rent on the part of a 
substantial farmer. In the last preceding edition of the 
ArrorNEY-GENERAL’S clauses, the rights of the landlord 
were not to be affected if he offered to the tenant some 
reasonable alternative. The phrase was probably intended 
to signify the sale of tenant-right in cases where it was 
saleable. The imposition of the limit of 3jol. at once 
afforded Mr. ParneLL a pretext for opposition. It was, 
he contended, only in the case of large holdings that there 
would be anything to sell. His determination to oppose 
the Bill if he was not bought off by some fresh compromise 
is more important than his arguments for or against any 
particular clause. Mr. Forster finds himself in the posi- 
tion of a statesman of the later Roman Empire, engaged 
in buying off a threatened invasion of the frontier. Goths, 
Vandals, or Huns, from time to time agree to his price ; 
but their demands are incessantly renewed, since it is 
found that they have a tangible value. The most trouble- 
some enemies receive the fallest consideration. A not in- 
considerable section of the Home Rule party which has 
throughout supported the Government is consequently 
denounced by Mr. ParNELt as not even deserving the title 
of Irish members. The Government seems so far to a 
in the charge as to assume that Ireland is exclusively 
represented by obstructives. 

The debate which occupied the whole of Wednesday 
ostensibly turned on the limit of rental to which the 
measure is to apply; but the digressions into the prin- 
ciple of the Bill were frequent and sometimes instructive. 
Sir Georce Campsstt’s proposal of a virtual suspension 
of payment of rent up to sol. was wholly inconsis- 
tent with the original scope of the measure. If sub- 
stantial farmers are to be protected by legislation against 
the failure of crops, a precedent will have been established 
for interference between landlords and tenants in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The latest illustration of 
the weakness and vacillation of the Government is the 
virtual acceptance of the proposal that the limit shall be 
extended to 50/. It is apparently a matter of indifference 
to Mr. GtapsTone that every concession of the kind may 
ruin many innocent landowners, not on any reasonable 
ground of protection to tenants, but solely to relieve the 
Government from the opposition of an unscrupulous 
faction. The accident that the change was first proposed 
by a Scotch amateur shows of itself that it is arbitrary 
and vexatious. Mr. Parnett with much ingenuity dis- 
covered a reason for objecting to any limit, in the 
alleged encouragement which might, as he suggested, be 
atlorded to landlords who desired to consolidate hold- 
ings. Ho is probably well aware that, if economical con- 
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siderations exclusively prevailed, the petty tenants would 
long since have been evicted. The only pretext for the 
Bill is the supposed inability of small farmers to pay their 
rent, and the hardships which they might suffer if they 
were at present evicted. It is true that more respon- 
sible legislators than Mr. Parnett seem to have forgotten 
the grounds on which the measure was originally pro- 
posed. It was not a little remarkable that a member 
so intimately connected with the Government as Lord 
Epwarp Cavenpisu should appeal to the Prime Minister 
to withdraw the Bill. Mr. Forsrer, whose sincerity is 
never doubtful, expresses regret and surprise at the 
alarm which has been caused by his well-meant pro- 
posal. His failure to foresee the inevitable consequences 
of the introduction of the Dill is an additional proof of the 
haste and carelessness with which the Government entered 
on a dangerous course. It may be doubted whether any 
Ministry has within three months from the beginning of 
its first Session so seriously impaired its credit for prudence 
and moderation. In that time Mr. Grapsroxe has laid 
the foundation of a fatal schism in the Liberal party, and 
he has confirmed the distrust which had been caused by 
his speeches before and during the election. Of all his 
miscarriages, the most serious is the Disturbance Bill in 
its various forms and phases, which have given occasion 
for a series or cluster of blunders. 


THE FETE OF THE FRENCH REPUDLIC. 
— great French féte has come and gone and has been 


a complete success. It excited great enthusiasm, it 
occupied and absorbed the public mind, it gave great 
satisfaction to those who planned, and great enjoyment 
to those who watched. Most fortunately the weather was 
brilliantly fine, sunshine tempered by flying clouds and a 
light breeze. There was none of that inopportune rain 
which drenched TatterraxpD and those whom Mr. Cartyie 


calls his two hundred men in calico, when the Feast of | 
Federation was held on the first anniversary of the taking | 


of the Bastille. 


The great event of the day was the dis- | 


tribution of the new flags to the army by the Presipenr, | 
and the march past of the troops that followed. Paris | 


turned out the equivalent of three Derby crowds to wit- 
ness this striking ceremony, and it may be noted to the 
credit of the Republican Government that no despotism 
could have better organized the innumerable details of this 
prolonged spectacle. Everything happened as it was meant 
to happen. Every one was in his right place, and 
got out of the way when he was no longer wanted. 
President Grivy, with M. Léon Say on his right 
and M. Gamperra on his left, represented France 
such as France now is, and the trio went through their 
task with as much gravity and dignity as could have been 
displayed by the three great LKmprrors of Europe. 
Punctuality has long been said to be the politeness of 
Royalty, and it is pleasant to know that a Republican 
President can be as punctual as a King. Exactly at 
12 o’elock President Grévy left Paris, and exactly at half- 
past he reached Longchamps. In the evening there were 
illaminations, as Paris alone of cities knows how to manage 
them. Flags, fountains, clusters and festoons of lamps, 
combined to dazzle and delight the eye. 
lit up by some contrivance, which is somewhat incoherently 
described as making it look as if it had been made of 


Notre Dame was | 


| was with flags and bunting. 


The poor spent or borrowed 
their last farthing to show their gaiety of heart and their 
pride in the festival of the Republic. Hero-worship never 
dies out, and something of a personal character was im. 
parted to the spectacle by the exhibition of little wooden 
effigies of M. Gamprrra dressed in evening clothes—per- 
haps the quaintest form of mob idolatry ever devised by 
man. But there was not very much of M. GamBerva, or 
of any one else, in the festivity. To sing the ‘“Marseillaise” 
hour after hour, to look at coloured lamps, and to feel 
that there was a Republic broad as the sky above to guide 
and bless them, was all that the happy and simple popula- 
tion of Paris seemed to need. 

This rejoicing of Republicans in the Republic, not so much 
as a manifestation of party triumph, but rather as a realiza- 
tion by the people of the Government being its Govern- 
ment, was the great characteristic of the festival. Only 
secondary to it was what may be termed the wedding of 
the Republic and the army. Nineteen generals, represent- 
ing the nineteen army corps of France, stood round 
General Farre while President Grévy spoke to them 
words meant for the army and for France. The Prestpeyr 
has lately so completely effaced himself that it is difficult 
to remember that he exists; and it is therefore satisfac- 
tory to find that on this solitary occasion of his visibly 
emerging into being, he could say exactly the right thing 
in exactly the right way. He pointed out that to 
her army, which is now a really national army, France 
gives the best part of herself, as she gives it all her youth ; 


_while in return she receives back this youth disciplined, 
fortified, full of patriotism and of the love of duty. France 


has grudged nothing to the new army, and; the army has 
repaid her prodigal affection by learning to be a real 
army, an army which guarantees to France the respect 
due to her and the peace which she means to preserve. 
The PresipENt was only saying what every one knows to 
be true. The French army has had immense sums spent 
on it since the German war, is in a high state of discipline 
and efficiency, and is a really national army. How much 
the French army has improved in the last few years is 
known to none better than to the great generals of 
Germany, and the present military power of France is to 
them a subject of constant and anxious reflection. The 
army, too, is no longer a caste apart from the civilian 
population, but is taken from it, belongs to it, and is again 
merged in it. What the nation wishes the army will wish, 
and this is the meaning of an army being called a 
national army. Ifthe nation gets tired of the Republic, 
the army will get tired of it too. The German army is 
quite as much a national army as the French army, and is 
devoted to its Emperor. It believes, because Germans 
generally believe, in the unity of the Fatherland and the 
leadership of the HonenzoLierns. And if any army deserves 
to be called national the English army deserves the name. 
It, like England, believes in the Queen and the reign of 
law. The difficulty of the French Republic is to continue 
to commend itself to the nation, and this difficulty is not 
lessened by the present adherence of the army to the Re- 
public. What the Republic has succeeded ip doing 
is that it has freed itself from the danger of the 
army being used as the instrument of an adven- 
turer forcing or outrunning public opinion, and wading 
throngh slaughter to a throve. This is a great 


achievement, for the Republic may now hope to escape 


porcelain and producing a weird impression, and which | 
it may be guessed was not altogether successful, but which | 


at any rate was a curiosity. Every advantage was taken 


of the peculiar disposition of the city, which admits of | 


many sites being chosen with an almost equally good effect. 
Montmartre and the Buttes de Chaumont make as good 
theatres for decoration and illumined shows as the Champs 
Elysées or the gardens of the Tuileries; and the crowd 
was kept happy and quiet by having, wherever it might 
be, a neighbouring centre of gaiety and beauty. But what 
was most striking in the féte was not the review of the 
army, although it was a most imposing and brilliant sight ; 
nor the illuminations, although in these Paris—which may 
be called the mother of illuminations—surpaszed herself ; 
it was the ardour of the people to make the féte their 
own. They seem to have been carried away with the idea 
that they would show they were not having a féte given 
them, bat were giving it to themselves. They were engaged 
in paying 2 solemn tribute, not to a dynasty or a family, 


a violent or accidental end. Ié will live or die om its own 
merits; but, if it seriously offends or alienates the uation, 
it will die, not so much in spite of the army being national, 
but for the very reason that the army is national. 

As the fourteenth of July is the anniversary, not only of 
the taking of the Bastille, but of the Feast of Federation, 
it is only natural that men should compare the feast of 
Wednesday last with the feast that was celebrated seventy 
years ago in the Champ de Mars. ‘Then, too, there was 


_ unbounded enthusiasm, and then, too, the people made the 
| féte their own ; for they by their own hard work and with 


their barrows and pickaxes made the gigantic amphitheatre 
from which three hundred thousand spectators watched 
the proceedings. All was love, concord, and fervent hope. 
A Bishop—the queerest Bishop perhaps on record, but 
still a Bishop—gave the blessing, the Kine took the oath 
of fidelity to the new Constitution, the people went mad with 
delight. Bat, as things turned out, this happy day was 
the last of happy days, and was the precursor of terror 
and tyranny and bloodshed. What has happened once 


but to themselves. The dingier the street, the gayer it | may, it is thought, happen again; and there is an uneasy 
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feeling that on Wednesday the Republic was too happy 
not to provoke ill-fortune. No one can say that this un- 
easiness is altogether unfounded. There are obvious 
dangers in the way of the Republic. There may be bad 
days in store for it. If M. Grévy is able to thank the 
army for its fidelity, M. Rocuerorr is able to thank the 
Parisians for what he calls “ crowding round his humble 
“cab.” Wooden images of some much more objectionable 
person in evening clothes may replace the effigies of M. 
GamBetTa. But it is only with very great limitations that 
Republican Paris in 1880 can be compared with Repub- 
lican Paris in 1790. Between the population of Paris as it 
was seventy years ago andas it is now there are two differ- 
ences, and they are differences so capital that it is hard to 
get to the end of the consequences they involve. The present 
population is not starving, and it has conquered equality. 
Whatever else the French people may have gained or lost in 
the last ninety years, it has indisputably gained enormously 
in material wellbeing. We may be sure that a Republic of 
comparatively rich men will never behave like a Republic 
of destitute men. And then equality has been won, and 
has been won so completely that there is now no fear of 
inequality. In 1790 the people lived in perpetual terror 
of their late masters. They saw in everything a plot of aris- 
tocrats. They even made the amphitheatre on the Champ 
de Mars with sudden and feverish activity, because they 
suspected that the aristocrats were secretly delaying the 
progress of a great national undertaking. Last Wednesday 
there was silence and gloom in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
The great people who live there would not make their 
streets gay in honour of a festival that was odions to them. 
But no one took the trouble to be irritated by this 
refusal to share in the popular gaiety. The aristocrats 
were simply ignored. If they liked to sulk, they might. 
They were too harmless, too much out of the stream of 
real life, to be worth noticing. They have nothing to say 
which any one wishes to hear, and can do nothing which 
any one need fear. They are left out of the reckoning 
just asa girls’ school is left out of the reckoning in the 
intercourse of country society. This is a total and radical 
change from the state of things in 1790, and whatever 
else we may choose to prophesy or expect, we may 
be sure that the peculiar phase of disorder which 
showed itself as the sequel to the Feast of Federation 
will not show itself as the sequel of the festival which the 
present rulers of France have just carried out with such 
triumphant success. 


TURKEY AND THE SIX POWERS, 


HE Six Powers have, for reasons of their own, pre- 
sented to the Porte an identic Note on the subjects 

of the Montenegrin frontier and the proposed reforms 
in Asia, and a collective Note on the cession of territory 
to Greece. Though the distinction is at first sight 
scarcely appreciable by the lay understanding, a collec- 
tive Note is, according to diplomatic usage, more urgent 
than a simultaneous presentation of six copies of the 
same Note, each separately signed by only one of the re- 
monstrating Governments. Mr. GLapsTONE asserts that 
Turkey has never yet refused submission to the united 
demands of Europe; and he infers that the same result 
will follow from the collective Note. The identic Note, 
or that part of it which relates to Asia, has received an 
anexpectedly full and favourable reply. The answer of 
the Porte contains a sketch of an admirable organization 
which almost deserves to be called a Constitution. The 
sole drawback to the scheme is that it only exists on 
paper, and that it is never likely to assume a more prac- 
tical shape. There are probably no means of testing the 
truth of the statement that in some districts of the country 
which is known as Armenia the Mahomedans form 79 per 
cent. of the population. It is unofficially known that the 
Porte has protested against the cession of Janina and of 
three other places, while no objection is offered to the other 
territorial changes. Much irritation, which may perhaps be 
partly factitious, is expressed by the Mahomedan population, 
and the Sutran is probably not unwilling to exaggerate 
the importance of a feeling which coincides with his own. 
Movements of troops from Constantinople to the provinces 
are reported; but it is uncertain whether the prepara- 
tions are directed against the Greeks or the conspirators 
in Bulgaria and East Roumelia. Any attempt on the part 
of the Greek forces to occupy the territory assigned to 


their Government by the Berlin Corference will probably 
be resisted by the Albanians with the secret countertance 
of the Turkish authorities. The tribes in another part of 
the same country have at last engaged in a conflict with 
the Montenegrins; and both Massulmans and Catholics 
will be hostile to the Greeks. An invasion of hilly dis- 
tricts inhabited by warlike tribes would be a rash and 
doubtful undertaking even if there were not a danger of 
collision with the Turkish troops. It is highly improb- 
able that the Sutran will place his forces at the dis- 
posal either of the Greek Government or of the Great 
Powers. The only sign of deference to foreign counsels 
which has yet been given is the dismissal of Osway Pasa 
from the office of Minister of War. As he is still, however, 
Marshal of the Palace, he is supposed to retain the con- 
fidence of the Suttan ; and it has even been suspected that 
he may be about to assume a military command. 

In any diplomatic discussions which may take place the 
Turks are likely to have the best of the argument. They 
can show that the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin in 
their favour have not been enforced, and that the proposal 
of a cession of territory to Greece was a simple recom- 
mendation. The reasons which influence the English 
Government, and to a certain extent the other Powers, are 
of a kind which cannot be explicitly avowed. To the 
complaint that force has been substituted for the advice 
which was thought sufficient at the date of the Berlin 
Treaty, the six Powers can only reply that they expected 
their mediation to be received with deference, and that 
they have been disappointed. Their interference in any 
form can only be justified by their preference of Greek 
civilization to Mahomedan stagnation ; and the Turks can 
scarcely be expected to recognize their own inferiority as 
a reason for unequal treatment. It may perhaps be true 
that the master of many legions may sometimes point to 
his forces instead of relying on mere argument. The six 
Powers, or any two of them, are far more than a match 
for Turkey; but, before legions can be substituted 
for logic, it is essential to ascertain whether they 
will be used to support the proposed conclusion. 
The collective Note, though it is sufficiently peremptory 
in tone, contains only implied threats and indirect com- 
mands. The Porte is well aware that the demand, though 
it may be jointly preferred, is supported by the signataries 
of the Note with varying degrees of earnestness. Germany 
and Austria will not enforce the acceptance of their 
advice ; and it is understood that France would decline an 
invitation to co-operate with England. The supposed 
readiness of Russia to send troops to Epirus has excited 
suspicion and jealousy; and it is difficult to believe that 
under Mr. Giapstove England would engage in an unpro- 
voked war. 

Mr. Gtapstovr’s retrospective scheme of imaginary 
coercion to have been applied to the Porte in 1876 would 
now be scarcely applicable, even if it might have been 
adapted to the circumstances of a former time. He has 
often suggested that, after the Bulgarian disturbances, 
an English or allied fleet ought to have occupied 
the narrow seas, with orders to intercept the transit 
of Turkish troops from the Asiatic to the European 
shore. He probably assumed that at the same time a 
Russian army was to invade Bulgaria, with a certainty of 
success because the Turkish force would have received no 
sufficient reinforcements. It is not necessary to point out 
the objections to an anomalons proceeding which was not 
even publicly proposed at the time, though it may per- 
haps have existed in Mr. Giapstone’s imagination. No 


-such measure would serve the purpose of transferring 


Janina to Greece. The Albanians and Turks need no aid 
from Asia to enable them to repel a Greek invasion, 
though they might be unable to hold tHeir ground 
against a European army. An English fleet on the 
coast could exercise no influence over the fortunes of 
an Albanian campaign, though it might be proper to 
prevent the Turks from profiting by their great- naval 
superiority to attack or threaten Athens. It might or 
might not be possible to force the passage of the Dardanelles. 
In any case the enterprise would be hazardous and un- 
certain. When the fleet entered the Sea of Marmora in 
1877 great anxiety was felt until it was known that the 
Turkish garrisons had received orders not to oppose the 
passage of the Straits. It has been lately stated that the 
forts have been newly armed and victualled, for the obvious 
purpose, if the report is true, of opposing a movement 
which would in itself be an act of war. Even if an Eng- 
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lish fleet were safely anchored off Constantinople, it would 
find itself practically powerless. It is impossible that it 
should be employed to bombard the capital, even on greater 
provocation than the rejection of the advice of the Con- 
gress or of the Conference of Berlin. In addition to other 
reasons for disregarding any such menace, the Turkish 
Ministers probably know that the English Government is 
deeply pledged to the maintenance of peace. Even a dull 
Oriental might be amused at the contrast between a war 
undertaken by Mr. Giapstone and the successful main- 
tenance of peace by Lord Beaconsrietp in the midst of in- 
numerable difficulties. 

The backwardness of the late Government in urging 
the claims of Greece may perhaps be explained by their 

sessing a clearer foresight than their successors of 
the difficulty and risk of the undertaking. If Turkey was 
not to be coerced into submission, it was less undignified 
to withhold unpalatable demands than afterwards to 
acquiesce in a refusal. In consequence of the sudden 
activity of the present Government there is too much 
reason to apprehend the alternative of a rupture with 
Turkey or of a humiliating rebuff. The proposition 
that the Porte necessarily yields to the combined pres- 
sure of Europe is subject to the condition that the 
Powers are prepared to support their demands by force. 
Peaceable remonstrances will be equally ineffective 
whether they proceed from six Powers or from one. 
The Government: is well advised in refusing to furnish 
Parliament and the world at large with the particulars of 
incomplete negotiations. Lord BsaconsrirLp and Lord 
Saispury were often abused for a reticence which was 
said to be disrespectful to Parliament; but it is much 
better that their assailants should be inconsistent than that 
they should disregard the responsibilities of office. There 
may perhaps be an additional reason for silence, if the 
Ministers have nothing to tell. It is at least possible that 
they may not have induced France, Austria, Germany, or 
Italy, to take measures for the enforcement of the Berlin 
award ; and it is nearly certain that they are not disposed 
to supply the deficiency. The failures of English 
foreign policy are, notwithstanding the practice of the late 
Opposition, not a proper subject for exultation. The most 
welcome solution would bethe common action of the Powers, 
which would probably cause the submission of Turkey 
without an actual rupture. The extension of Greek 
territory at the expense of Turkey would be an advantage 
both to the population which would obtain a somewhat 
better Government, and to the peace of Europe. Whether 
it is worth an officious cr disinterested war is a more diffi- 
cult question. It is not unlikely that the matter may be 
complicated by an insurrection in East Roumelia or 
Macedonia. A movement tending to the aggrandizement 
of Russia, and probably directed by Russian agents, would, 
unless the national feeling has changed greatly in three 
or four years, produce disapproval and resentment in 
England. Mr. Giapstoxe might perbaps endanger his 
popularity with the mob, while he would aggravate and 
justify the distrust of other classes, by connivance at a 
diversion which might perhaps be favourable to the cause 
of Greece. Those who are best acquainted with Eastern 
Europe attach the greatest importance to the present 
crisis. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


NLY a fortnight of July now remains unexpired, and 

as Mr. Grapsrone has announced that he will not 
think of prolonging the Session into September, or even 
to the close of August, three weeks are probably all that 
are to be added to the fortnight of July. Thus Parlia- 
ment has at the most five weeks more to sit. It is obvious 
that there is not time for the Government to carry more 
than a fraction of its measures. At present the only Bill 
it has distinctly withdrawn is the Irish Borough Fran- | 
chise Bill. But it must soon make up its mind to throw | 
over other measures. There may probably be no opposi- | 
tion to some of the Government Bills. The Ballot Bill is 
a mere continuance Bill and cannot be opposed. The 
Government have three measures in the House of Lords; 
she Elementary Education Bill, the Scotch Secondary Edu- 
cation Bill, and the Census Bill, which may creep rapidly | 
and quietly through both Honses, although it cannot be | 
taken for granted that any Bill dealing with elementary | 


edacation will escape prolonged discussion ; and the speedy 
passing of the Scotch Bill must depend on its receiving 
the silent approval of the Scotch members. The Savings 
Banks Bill has not yet been read for the second time; but, 
if the clause permitting the increase of deposits ig 
abandoned, the remainder of the Bill might be readily 
accepted. The Customs and Revenues Bill is to receive 
important changes in Committee, but it must pass; and 
Mr. Giapstone’s authority on questions of finance is so 
great, that the shape he chooses to give finally to his 
measure may be expected to be that which it will assume. 
The Seamen’s Wages Bill is in a very backward state ; but 
it might perhaps be pushed forward if the Government 
wished it, as it is not likely to excite the kind of opposition 
which is serious towards the close of the Session. There 
the list closes of measures which, if an optimist view is 
taken, might be got through with something like care 
and expedition. The first thing is to get the two Irish 
Bills out of the way. They have taken up an enormous 
amount of the time of the House of Commons already and 
they vromise to take up more. It must be remembered that 
when the Government fixed its programme for the Session 
no account was taken of these Irish Bills. The Relief Bill 
was looked on as a means of giving a bonus to Ireland 
which Ireland would welcome and which England and 
Scotland would cheerfully grant. As a mere afterthought, 
a clause regarding evictions was proposed to be inserted 
in the Relief Bill as a small additional precaution to be 
taken against the consequences of distress. As things 
have turned out, the Relief Bill, even after it has been freed 
from the encumbrance of the Eviction clause, has not yet 
got through Committee. The Eviction clause of the Relief 
ill has grown into a separate measure, which is found to 
involve some of the most serious questions that could be 
submitted to the Legislature.! Every day it is presented in 
@ new aspect, and although the Government, if it perse- 
veres, is sure to get it in some form or other through the 
Commons, still it is impossible as yet to conjecture how 
much of the five weeks will be exhausted in the process. 


Supposing the Irish Bills are done with in the Com- 
mons and remitted to the Lords, the following measures 
will remain to be dealt with in the Lower House—tho 
Barials Bill, the Post-Office Note Bill, the Vaccination 
Act Amendment Bill, the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. In none of these measures has 
any progress as yet been made. They all come before the 
House as practically new measures. The Burials Bill has 
been passed by the House of Lords; but there may be as 
much discussion over the amendments introduced by the 
Lords as over a Bill presented for the first time to the 
House of Commons. The Post-Office Note Bill and the 
Vaccination Bill raise very large questions of public policy. 
It may be wise to introduce a small paper currency, and 
to allow people to spread smallpox if they like to 
pay a sovereign for their licence; but the wisdom has yet 
to be shown and brought home to the common sense of the 
House of Commons. This cannot be done without the 
consumption of much time, and there does not seem to be 
any time that can be spared for the process. The Burials 
Bill, the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, seem to have a clear superiority of import- 
ance and attraction. Even if the House of Commons 
worked at nothing else, and worked day and night, it 
could scarcely get through these three Bills in time to 
send them to the House of Lords so as to give the Peers a 
decent opportunity of discussing them. But it is entirely 
impossible that the House of Commons should do nothing 
but discuss these Bills. There are the other Government 
Bills which may not provoke much comment or op- 
position, but which must occupy some, and perhaps 
a not inconsiderable, portion of the little time that 
is left. There are also two subjects not strictly of a 
legislative character which will awaken keen interest, 


_and can scarcely fail to give rise to important and 


perhaps long debates. The Collective Note has been 
presented to the Porte, and within a month it {must be 
known what course the Ports proposes to take to meet 


| the demands of the Powers, and what is the mode of 


action which it is proposed to take if the reply of the 
Porte is not satisfactory. The Ministry will necessarily 
have to make a statement to the House as to the policy 
which it has followed, and which it intends to follow dur- 
ing the recess. Whatever it does or does not do is certain 
to be sharply criticized. Secondly, there will, when the 
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Indian Budget comes on, be an exposition as exhaustive 
as Lord HartincTon can make it of the present state and 
future prospects of Indian finance. Fe has already 
announced that the Government will propose that Eng- 
land shall assume a substantial portion of the cost of the 
Afghan war. He has further said that the Indian Govern- 
ment does not consider the general state of Indian finance 
unsatisfactory ; but that he himself is not as yet prepared 
to say that the Indian Government is right. The House 
of Commons will probably not be inclined to dispute 
that some portion of the cost of the war should fall on 
England ; but it will ask to be informed on what prin- 
ciples the distribution is made, and the general question 
of helping India to pay will be complicated by the special 
question whether any statistics as to the needs of India can 
be trusted when they proceed from an Administration 
which has shown itself incompetent to deal with simple 
financial calculations. 

If the three main Bills that still await discussion cannot 
be carried, one or more must be sacrificed, and whatever 
sacrifice is to be made had better be made at a very early 
date, as it would be a sad waste of time to discuss par- 
tially any measure which the Government knows it cannot 
carry. The Hares and Rabbits Bill presents itself to con- 
jecture as the first victim. It cannot be said to be a matter 
of very urgent necessity that tenants should begin to kill 
rabbits this year. The amount of personal feeling, of bit- 
terness, and of ;uneasiness that would be evoked during the 
passage of the Bill through the House would be out of 
proportion to the national gain in having this Bill chosen 
as the Bill of all others which the Government was deter- 
mined to pass. The repeal of the Malt-tax is a sufficient 
redemption for this Session of the pledges and offers by 
which local candidates won over the farmers in the 
counties ; and, so far as gratitude consists in the expecta- 
tion of favours to come, the gratitude of the farmers to 
the Liberals will only be stimulated by their having to 
wait for another year before they can look on rabbits as 
inalienably their own. If both the Employers’ Liability 
Bill and the Burials Bill cannot be got through, the 
Government may probably think that it is the Burials Bill 
that ought to be sacrificed. The Nonconformists are 
assured that, so far as anything is certain in politics, it is 
certain that a Burials Bill to their taste will be passed 
by the present Parliament. They have won, and may 
view without much reluctance the postponement for a 
few months of the formal announcement of their vic- 
tory. The Employers’ Liability Bill cannot so easily 
be abandoned. It raises questions which excite very 
keen interest in the minds of workmen, and the Govern- 
ment is too deeply committed to an approval of what 
the workmen claim to venture on disappointing the 
expectations it has aroused. The employers, teo, who 
view the Bill with an apprehension which it must be 
owned is by no means entirely unfounded, would prob- 
ably prefer that some definite course should be taken, even 
if they did not quite approve of it, rather than that the 
future of industrial enterprises should be exposed to a 
painful uncertainty. It may therefore happen that the 
Government will, when its Irish Bills are disposed of, get 
through the Employers’ Liability Bill and nothing else, 
contenting itself with this moderate amount of success, 
with its Budget, with the passing of a few Bills that may 
not be seriously opposed, and with the consciousness that 
it my shown that it loves Ireland, if not wisely, yet too 
well. 


BELGIUM AND THE VATIOAN. 


Sle despatches, or some of them, which have passed 
between the Pore and the Belgian Government have 
been published in Rome, but they do not do much to ex- 
plain the recent discontinuance of diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. The independence of M. Frire Orpan’s 
action in the matter is impaired by the fact that he is 
only doing in office what he threatened to do when in 
opposition. In announcing to the Belgian Minister to the 
Holy See that he had accepted the conduct of foreign 
affairs, he reminded him that the Liberal party had three 
times voted for the suppression of the Legation, and he 
only reserved to himself the right of choosing his own 
time for taking the step. After this and a similar state- 
ment in the Chamber of Deputies it would have 
been more straightforward if the Belgian Ministry 


had not sought to find the occasion they wanted in 
the words or acts of the Popp. It must be supposed 
that M. Frire Orsan intended all along to do what the 
previous action of the Liberal party had made incumbent 
upon any Liberal politician who consented to take office 
without any intimation that on this point he was at issue 
with his supporters. In that case it seems a little mean 
to try to fix the responsibility onthe Pore. If the Belgian 
Minister at the Vatican would have been recalled whatever 
the Pops had done, it cannot be truly said that he has been 
recalled in consequence of any particular step which the 
Pore has taken. The Belgian reasons for breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican are like the old 
reasons for drinking. If one bad not served M. Frére 
Orpan’s purpose, another would at once have been disco- 
vered. 


The interest, such as it is, of this correspondence lies 
chiefly in the relations which it shows to exist between the 
Pore and the Belgian bishops. Leo XIII. is, above all 
things, a constitutional Pope. He seems completely above 
the common temptation to use arbitrary weapons to ensure 
the progress of Liberal ideas. During the long pontificate 
of Pivs IX. the bishops had been reduced to a state of 
proper insignificance. They were the mere agents of the 
sovereign Pontiff, and had to the full as little independence 
as agents usually have. Under Leo XIII. they have ceased 
to be the mere representatives of the Pops, and have®re- 
gained something of the dignity which they possessed before 
Ultramontanism, democracy, and the telegraph had placed 
them in such constant communication with Rome. The 
result of this policy has not been favourable tothe acceptance 
of Leo XIII.’s ideas of government. The Popris exceedingly 
moderate; the bishops are often not at all moderate. The 
Port is exceedingly anxious to keep on good terms with 
the temporal Governments of Europe; the bishops are 
often committed to some desperate quarrel with their own 
Government, to justify which they are disposed to preach 
the very strongest doctrines as to the general relations 
between the Church and the civil power. Consequently 
the Pore has either to adopt his predecessor’s methods for 
the attainment of his own ends, and dragoon the bishops 
into the acceptance of more liberal ideas ; or he has to 
trust to the slow progress of a better spirit in the 
Episcopate, and leave them free to act violently now in the 
hope that hereafter they will be more inclined to use 
their restored powers in Leo XIII.’s own spirit. In his 
first dealings with the Belgian bishops the Pore was 
unexpectedly fortunate. The bishops had given him a 
plain right to interfere by themselves wandering very far 
away from the functions ordinarily belonging to spiritual 
rulers. They were obviously not called upon to abuse the 
Belgian Constitution, and when the newspapers under 
their control took upon theynselves to do so, the Pore was 
exercising no undue authority in requesting that such 
discussions should cease. But when a bishop claims the 
right of criticizing an Education Bill, it is almost impossible 
for a Pope to deny it to him. There would have been no 
real liberality in Leo XIII. if he had tried to prevent the 
Belgian bishops from speaking their minds on the Educa- 
tion Act of last year because they saw more to disapprove 
in it than he did. Nor was the Pope himself at all inclined 
to think well of the measure. It must be recollected 
that, in the eyes of a Pope, the merits of such legisla- 
tion as this vary greatly in different countries. What 
the Church would gladly accept in Prussia or France, 
where the Governments are hostile and Catholics in a 
minority, she will not care to accept in a eountry where 
she thinks that, by showing fight, she may make better 
terms for herself. Now Belgium is just such a country. 
It is true the Liberals are for the moment in power; but 
they hold office in virtue of a very small majority, a 
majority which shows no signs of increasing rapidly, 
and may easily be lost altogether by a single false move 
on the part of the Government. The bishops think, not 
unnaturally, that in these circumstances fighting is better 
policy than surrender. When a Bill which they dislike is 
brought forward, they have no idea of making the best of 
it. They look at it in all its aspects ; they set to work to 
estimate the worst that can possibly happen to them if 
it is passed. If it turns out, as it usually does, 
that, when one thing has been weighed against another, 
the Church will rather suffer by the change, they 
oppose it with all their might. The weapons of their 
warfare indeed are not carnal, but spiritual ; but they are 
used with a very sufficient spice of carnal zeal. Excom: 
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munications and refusals of the Sacraments fly about on 
all sides. In modern times these are the only means left 
to them of coercing their flocks, and, as their flocks have 
— they must be coerced by any means that offer them- 
selves, 

What is a moderate Pope to do when things are in 
this state? Necessarily his sympathies are with the 
bishops. He would rather, that is to say, that the law 
was left as itis. Probably he does not think the proposed 
change as disastrous as the bishops think it; but he is 
sorry, nevertheless, that it shonld be made. He cannot, 
therefore, take the other side in the controversy. He may 
think their zeal excessive or their alarm exaggerated, but he 
will feel that the one is praiseworthy and the other natural, 
and he will be in no hurry to weaken his influence over 
them by assuming a tone of impartiality which would cer- 
tainly be misunderstood by both parties. Englishmen 
often forget that, among his other characteristics, the Pop 
is the head of a vast bureaucracy. The chief of a service 
does not carry his points by openly throwing the service 
overboard. He is its official defender as regards the out- 
side world, and though he may counsel moderation and 
throw his weight on the side of compromise, he will be 
careful to do so with many expressions of fellow-feeling, 
and many assurances that he is at one with his subordi- 
nates as to the character of the opposition they have to 


encounter, and that he only differs from them as regards 


the methods of meeting it. 
This seems to have been the general drift of the Pors’s 


- communications with the Belgian bishops while the Educa- 


tion Bill was under discussion ; and it was to be expected 
that a Government which was on the look-out for an oc- 
casion of breaking off diplomatic relations with him, and 
which meant to manufacture one if none turned up, would 
find what it wanted somewhere or other in the course of the 
correspondence. The bishops made the most of the sup- 
port they had from the Vatican; the Belgian Government 
made the most of the counter-assurances received from 
the same quarter; and the Pore himself was probably not 
disinclined to allow each party to suppose that he was a 
little more friendly to it than he really was. A disposition 
of this sort is easily misrepresented by unfriendly critics, 
and no critic is more unfriendly than the man who 
wants to pick a quarrel. It would be a mere waste of 
time to compare the statements made on each side, 
or to try to estimate the relative accuracy of the 
descriptions which they give of the cause of the breach. 
In the present attitude of the Liberal party in Belgium, as 
in France, a breach was inevitable. The only way in 
which the hostility of the clergy could have been met 
without one would have been the State’s restricting the 
clergy within their own sphere, and leaving them entirely 
unmolested within that sphere. This is a policy which is 
not to be had from Continental Liberals at present. They 
are far too angry at finding that the Church is not 
tumbling to pieces, as, according to their calculations, 
it should do, to maintain even the appearance of in- 
difference. In Belgium, where parties are still very 


equally balanced, the prudence of the course which the 


Liberals seem disposed to adopt is even more doubtful 


than in France, 


‘THE WHIGS AND THE PARTY OF MOVEMENT. 


7 most remarkable occurrence since the general 


election is the secession of the Whigs from the Minis- 
terial majority on the Irish Disturbance Bill. Politicians 
widely differing in opinion agree in recognizing the 
importance of the protest against the policy of the 
Government, and more than one section regrets the 
early disclosure of a political schism which had for 
some time been obviously inevitable. Moderate Liberals 
congratulated themselves too hastily on the facility 
for reuniting the party which was offered by the 
general acceptance of a negative issue. The revolu- 
tionary faction, with Mr. Giapstone at its head, urged the 
suppression of internal differences in a common hostility 
to the foreign and Indian policy of Lord Braconsrie.p’s 
Government. The Nonconformists ostentatiously post- 
med the disestablishment of the Church; proposals of 
ish legislation were slurred over in indefinite phrases ; 
and even Mr. Goscuey, who afterwards declined to join the 
new Ministry, took an active part in the agitation against a 
continuance of Conservative rule. It was easy to unite in 


| « denunciation of measures which, as Mr. GuapstToneé him. 


self sometimes argued, involved no political theory or 
principle. The Treaty of Berlin and the Afghan war had 
no connexion with the maintenance of the Established 
Church, or with the rights of property. To engage in a 
conscientious effort for the overthrow of Lord Bracoys. 
FIELD it was only necessary to be in some sense a Liberal 
partisan. Many of those who aided the movement have 
since doubted whether the late Ministry was the worst on 
record. Even if Lord BeaconsrieLp’s Cabinet was justly 
charged with a turbulent foreign policy, assaults on 
domestic institutions are more troublesome and more 
alarming. The Prme Minister, with an_ irresistible 
majority at his back, will not be content, as in 
his last term of office, with harassing every separate 
interest. In a few weeks his legislative projects have 
alienated many of his most loyal supporters. The breach 
may perhaps be temporarily patched up, but the divergence 
of policy will be permanent. The measures affecting pro- 
perty in land which are announced for next Session will 
be more comprehensive than the Irish Disturbance Bill, 
though they can scarcely be more unjust in principle. 
The extension of household suffrage to counties will perhaps 
be more seriously considered when it is illustrated by the 
recent acts of its promoters. 

Some of Mr. Grapstone’s most devoted supporters re- 
gard with apprehension and regret the impending breach 
between the Liberal aristocracy and the party of move- 
ment; but remonstrances and insinuated threats will alike 
fail to prevent a rupture. The malcentents are in vain 
reminded of the success of tenant-farmer candidates in 
some county constituencies, and it is useless to warn 
them that they may lose their seats and see a pure 
Liberal majority “pledged toland reforms of a decided cha- 
“ racter, which they themselves would have no opportunity 
“of moderating or even discussing.” They already per- 
ceive their inability to moderate or to discuss with effect 
one of the most iniquitous of so-called land reforms. It 
they had assisted Mr. Guavstoxe in passing the Irish Dis- 
turbance Bill, they would have been not unjustly taxed 
with selfish inconsistency if they hereafter resisted the 
application of similar doctrines to themselves. It is true 
that their opposition or abstention has betrayed their 
numerical weakness. After the loss of more than seventy 
adherents, Mr. GLapstone was still able to overwhelm 
argument and justice by a remaining majority of eighty. 
If every member of the Liberal party had voted according 
to his sincere convictions, it is doubtful whether the 
second reading of the Disturbance Bill would have 
been carried. The extreme Radicals are justly con- 
fident in their strength; but the best of them would 
wish to be kept in countenance, as in former times, by 
some of the representatives of rank and property. The 
apologies for spoliation which are founded on the ac- 
quiescence of Lord Hartineton in Mr. Gtapsrone’s 
measures stand on too narrow a basis; and there is reason 
to fear that the solitary Whig occupant of the Treasury 
Bench may soon begin to waver. While Mr. Grapsrone 
and Mr. Forster talk of comprehensive dealing with Irish 
land, Lord Harrincron proposes to inquire whether the 
provisions of the Act of 1870 ought to be extended or re- 
stricted. In the meantime no blame attaches to a states- 
man who is reluctant to sever his connexion with the party 
to which he has uniformly belonged. The appeals of the 
more scrupulous Radicals to the reluctant Whigs who are 
dropping behind are sincere, and not discreditable. It 
would be pleasant to try experiments on property with the 
cheerful acquiescence of some of the greatest hereditary 
landowners. The rude suppression of platocracy by the 
votes of mechanics and labourers is only desired by Eng- 
lish Jacobins. 

It will not be the smallest of the injuries which Mr. 
Grapstrone will have inflicted on his country if he succeeds 
in dissolving the historical union of the Whigs with the 
Liberal party. As long as the struggle lasted between 
Parliament and the Crown, the families which had 
effected the Revolution of 1688 were the natural ad- 
vocates of the claims of the House of Commons. Their 
representatives in later generations down to the pre- 
sent time have habitually maintained popular principles ; 
and they have been rewarded for their services by un- 
disputed pre-eminence in office and in the guidance 
of the party. Although they sometimes excited dis- 
content by their oligarchical exclusiveness, their less 


privileged followers were ordinarily content with a modest 
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share of power and emolument. In one of Lord Patmer- 
stone’s Cabinets it was asserted that all his colleagues 
were descended from a common ancestress who had been 
alive within the present century. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the aristocratic Whigs were not sincerely 
devoted to the principles which they professed. Lord 
Joun Russet, who was for several years their leader, 
was a thoroughly zealous reformer; while Lord Paterson, 
who was much less eager for change, was never accepted 
by the hereditary Whigs as one of themselves. The late 
Lord Grey proposed the reform of Parliament in his youth, 
and effected it in his later years. His successor, the 
present Earl, was in advance of his contemporaries in pro- 
moting negro emancipation and the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. Itis to his class that the country has been in- 
debted for the non-coincidence of political divisions with 
the lines of social stratification. A Whig Ministry or a 
Whig Opposition was only possible in a country where 
fundamental principles were undisputed. A partial and 
temporary suspension of the payment of rent by Act 
of Parliament is inconsistent with the convictions and 
instincts of the entire Whig party. . 

The catastrophe which approaches, if it has not already 
arrived, might have been long postponed but for the com- 
bination in Mr. Giapstone’s person of the genius of a 
great orator and the position of a conspicuous statesman 
with the temper of a demagogue. His restless ambition 
has already disintegrated the great majority which his 
energy and eloquence had organized. ‘The late Govern- 
ment, during six years of office, lost only two supporters, 
of whom one has since formally rejoined the party. It 
is true that Lord Dersy and Lord Carnarvon were 
important political personages; but their position renders 
more remarkable the fact that they were not attended in 
their retirement by a single follower. It will be in- 
teresting to learn whether Lord Derrsy’s newly-formed 
alliance with the Liberal party will survive the discussion 
of the Irish Disturbance Bill. Lord Lanspowne has not 
yet attained the same official rank, but his resignation is 
understood to express the opinion of a large and powerfal 
body ; and his position as a great Irish landlord who 
is known to have done much to improve the condition 
of his tenantry entitles his judgment to considerable 
weight. Coalition with the Conservatives will pro- 
bably be deferred for the present; and it is not desir- 
able that it should be accelerated. The dissatisfied 


Liberals will, on the contrary, be anxious on all convenient , 


occasions to exhibit and proclaim their fidelity to the 
party ; but the conflict of principles will not fail to recur. 
Personal feeling will disincline them to follow Lord 
BeaconsFIELD; and Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, with all his 
ability and good qualities, is scarcely equal to the task of 
forming and consolidating a new political organization. 
If there were a Per. in the House of Commons, a 
Liberal-Conservative party might gradually acquire the 
confidence of the country. A Disrar.i in his vigour 
would break up the majority, and perhaps the Govern- 
ment, within twelve months, though he might possibly 
not be able to take its place. Want of discipline and 
serious purpose in the Conservative ranks may tend 
to save Mr. Gtapstone from the consequences of his 
mistakes. Nothing can be sillier than speeches made for 
the purpose of obstructing business, or impertinent criti- 
cisms on Mr. Gtiapsrone’s management of his private 
estate. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore undoubtedly disapproves 
of levity and impropriety, but he fails to enforce the 
moderation and prudence which can alone render a 
minority formidable. The party ought to bo ready to 
profit by such opportunities as that which may perhaps be 
afforded if Mr. Guapsrone makes war upon Turkey, or 
forms an offensive alliance with Russia, 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AND THE LAW OF LIBEL, 


or. Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
present state of the law of libel seem to have pre- 
pared their Report on the principle which has lately been 
applied to legislation generally. They have not called 
any witnesses; but, as they are of opinion that sufficient 
information has been collected by a former Committee, 
this is a matter on which they may claim to use their 
own judgment. The Report tounded on this informa. 
tion is not’ equally removed from criticism. One object 
of appointing a 


evidence digested for the benefit of the House of Com- 
mons. Tor this purpose such a Report as that which 
this particular Committee has thrown upon the table 
is utterly valueless. It states the conclusion at which 
the Committee have arrived, but it gives no reason 
why this conclusion should be better than any other. 
The Report seems to have been constructed with an 
eye merely to speed. The theory that it does not much 
matter what you say, provided that you say something, 
and say it quickly, is a very good one when applied to 
speeches at a wedding-break{fast; but it is less appro- 
priate when it is applied to the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee. In this instance the Committee began by unduly 
limiting the scope of their inquiry, and ended by making 
a@ most important and doubtful recommendation, without 
giving a single reason for the change they advise. The 
matter referred to them was the present state of the law 
of libel; but they have considered no part of this law, 
except that ‘affecting civil actions and criminal prosecu- 
“tions for xewspaper libel,’ while their Report deals 
with only a single point even of the part considered. 
As regards “the extension of privilege to newspaper 
“reports of the proceedings of a public meeting,” the 
Committee have formed an opinion. “ After careful con- 
“ sideration,” they “‘ have come to the conclusion that the 
“balance of convenience requires that further protection 
“ should be given to such reports.” It is not stated why 
the balance of convenience requires this. It is enough for 
Parliament and the public that the Committee think so. 
This view of the funetion of a Select Committee has the 
fault of making it both judge ahd jury. It has hitherto 
been considered that the more nearly the report of a Com- 
mittee resembles a charge to a jury the better its purpose 
is fulfilled. The House of Commons was supposed to 
want to have the evidence on both sides succinctly stated, 
and the considerations which ought to determine their verdict 
set out side by side. In the opinion of this Committee 
the House only wants to be told what to do, in the fewest 
possible words. Newspaper reports of the proceed- 
ings of public meetings require further protection. 
Do not waste time in asking questions, but give them 
the further protection they require. Never mind what 
the reasons for making the change are; we know them, 
and that should be enough for you. If you want some- 
thing that at all events looks like a reason, take the 
balance of convenience. This is a nice elastic phrase, and 
suggests an argument which is not easily refuted. The 
balance of convenience may be simply the convenience of 
newspaper proprietors; we do not say whether it is any- 
thing more or not. It is sufficient that, in the opinion of 
the Committee, this mysterious balance inclines on the side 
of a change in the law. 


When a Select Committee assumes this autocratic tone, 
and gives its conclusions without its reasons, the readers. 
of its report are driven to be autocratic in their turn. 
The balance of convenience seems to us to incline in the 
opposite direction to that indicated by the Committee. 
Had the Committee condescended to bandy arguments 
we might very possibly have been convinced. But in 
the absence of anything of the kind our opinion 
remains what it was. It is right that the conductors of 
newspapers should receive reasonable protection ; but the 
“balance of convenience requires” that the public should 
receive some protection as well. If the recommendation 
of the Committee be adopted, it is hard to see where this 
protection is to come from. The newspapers which would 
publish libels if they could do so without risk may not be 
numerous, but such journals exist ; and if the law of libel 
is altered as the Committee suggest, they will be likely to 
increase and multiply. The proposed liberty of publishing 
reports of the proceedings of a public meeting will make. 
their interesting task very much easier. Provided that a 
public meeting is “lawfully convened for a lawful pur- 
“pose,” and is open to the public, and the report is 
fair and accurate and published without malice, and the 

ublication of the matter complained of is for the public 

nefit, these reports are to be privileged. There is not 
one of these conditions which a iibellous report may not 
be expected to satisfy. What the Committee mean by the 
lawful convening of a public meeting it is impossible to 
say—unless they are under the impression that it must be 
done by the town bellman. They might at least have . 
given some instances of what is an unlawful convening of 
a public meeting. Nor is: it easy to understand what is 


lect Committee is to get a body of | not a lawful purpose for a public meeting. No matter 
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how private may be the grudge which the meeting is 
designed to gratify, the cases in which it cannot be colour- 
ably described as a matter of public interest will not be 
many. As to the meeting being open to the public, the 
more public the proceedings are the better it will be for the 
author of aslander. He will have more people to listen 
to him in the first instance, and presumably more people 
to read his speech afterwards. Supposing that the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting are malicious, there will be no 
temptation to newspaper proprietors to make the reports 
of them anything but accurate. The speakers will have 
provided sufficiently libellous matter, and all that the news- 
paper will have to do is to take care that it is reproduced 
word for word. It will be hard to show that an accurate 
report of a public meeting can possibly be malicious. It 
will have been printed in the ordinary way of business, 
just as reports of half a hundred meetings which are 
not libellous are printed, and where can be the malice in 
this? As to the question of public benefit, the conductors 
of newspapers must be allowed to incline to the side of 
their own trade. It is for the public benefit that every- 
thing that goes on should be noted, and as soon as a 
public meeting is announced, a newspaper proprietor is 
justified in thinking that his readers will expect to see 
some account of it. 

What is likely to happen, therefore, will be something 
of this kind. ‘The conductors of a low newspaper wish 
to libel some particular person or body of persons, or to 
help some one else in libelling them. If these persons 
have no public position whatever, it will be difficult to 
turn the new law to much account. Even under the lax 
safeguards suggested by the Committee, the report of a 
public meeting convened to discuss the relations between 
a man and his wife would scarcely be held privileged. 


ciple of international economics, there are few nations of 
any prominence which have not made concessions more 
or less important to that principle. The wavering ortho- 
doxy of France, the most important of all, was to a cer- 
tain extent vouched for by the presence of M. CHALLEMEL- 
Lacour; and a contingent of distinguished foreigners, 
ranging from “ gentlemen of the United States” to 
“ secretaries of the Armenian Patriarch,” supported the 
French Ampassapor. M. pe Lesseps represented the 
material forces which have aided the moral agencies of 
Free-trade in facilitating communication between dif- 
ferent countries, so that, on the whole, the company 
might be said to be sufficiently and comfortably cosmo- 
politan. 

Lord Spencer’s address must be allowed considerable 
credit as a display of the political tact and common sense 
which have at least once before distinguished his family 
in the history of England. The part he had to play was 
perhaps not quite so easy as it looked. He was expected 
not merely to deliver a panegyric upon Free-trade prin- 
ciples and to indulge in pleasant anticipations of the 
period of their general acceptance. His business was also 
_ to justify the ways of the Government to man, keeping as 
closely to the principles of the body he was addressing 


as possible. This he did in a manner sufficiently dex- 
terous, though, of course, not such as will bear serious 
_examination from the political point of view. But his 
| speech was, on the whole, a very ingenious party speech, 
‘of the kind which can safely be delivered to a sym- 
| pathizing audience. When Lord Spencer expressed his 
|inability to understand the causes of the Afghan war, 
| when he asserted eloquently the determination of the 
Government to uphold civil and religious liberty, it is pos- 
sible that some waiter, of unsound political principles and 


But there are many cases in which the very small publicity | jossessed of a knowledge of Latin, may have muttered to 
afforded by thinly-attended meetings might be most himself, Quid hee ad Iphicli boves? SueRe Aut and Mr. 
mischievonsly extended by the appearance of a report of Braptavon can hardly be said to have had much to do 


the proceedings in a newspaper, without its being possible to 
prove that this report offended against any of the condi- 
tions laid down by the Committee. What would bring 
the conductors of a newspaper within the reach of the 
law if it appeared for the first time in their newspaper will 
have no such consequences if it appears there at second- 
hand. It will then cease to be a libel, and become merely 
a fair and accurate report of a slander. Unfortunately 
this fair and accurate report of a slander will be jusi as 
annoying and just as injurious as a libel, and we cannot con- 
ceive what the balance of convenience can be which requires 
that it shall be specially protected. A report of a speech 
at a public meeting is a very much more formidable thing 
than the original speech, and when it is in the power of 
the conductors of a newspaper to say whether this addi- 
tional terror shall or shall not be given to it, we fail to 
see why they should not be held responsible for their 
act. The man who provides a bow for the shooting of an 
arrow has no right to plead that he did not make the 
arrow. It is through him that the arrow is enabled to 
hit its mark, and he should be held responsible for the 
injary which it inflicts. 


THE COBDEN CLUB. 


ie was natural enough that a genial atmosphere of 
hilarious triumph should reign at the dinner of the 
Cobden Club last Saturday. Although, strictly speak- 


ing, the principles of that Club in matters economic are ; 


not the exclusive property of either political party, the 
Cobden Club dinner has not usually been a purely 
neutral celebration. The joy of the members over the 
spread of their principles was not a little heightened by 
the consideration of the present constitution of Parlia- 


with the question. But the guests are not likely to have 
been thus critical, and, like Mr. Tunnyson’s Northern 
Farmer, no doubt thought that Lord Spencer said what 
he ought to have said. Of the other speeches, that of M. 
Cuatemet-Lacour was undoubtedly the most remarkable. 
The new French Amsassapor fully justified his reputation 
as a clever man and a practical politician. It must have 
given a thrill of satisfaction to those of his hearers who 
understood French to know that they had unconsciously 
won the prize traditionally promised to the inventor of a 
new pleasure. M. Cuattemet-Lacovr, it appears, has for 
ten years been solaced in his difficulties and disappoint- 
ments by seeing his name printed in the “ charming” 
publications of the Cobden Club. The French Am- 
BASSADOR also complimented the whitebait, which some 
of his countrymen have profanely compared to gudgeon. 
But when M. Cuattemer-Lacour came to speak of “ the 
“ violent opposition of clever men who, with infinite art, 
“make use of real suffering to foment agitations by 
“ which they expect to profit,” he became still more prac- 
tical and interesting. The impossibility, as a matter of 
fact, of a return to Protection on the part of any country 
which has once taken to Free-trade, is a point too much 
neglected by ardent free-traders, who, as a rule, prefer to 
denounce their antagonists for lack of intelligence, or 
to use the old arguments for the establishment, rather 
than the retention, of Free-trade. The French Ampassapor 
may also be said to have done good service by emphati- 
cally declaring his resolution “ not to forget or neglect the 
“ least legitimate interest of his own country.” ‘There is 
a form of cosmopolitanism to which some of the most 
active members of the Cobden Club are very much in- 
clined, and which consists in pooh-poohing and denouncing 
attention to the interests of their own country. To these 
persons, who are politicians rather than economists, the 


ment and the Ministry. They had a prominent member | very word “interest” is something of a red rag. It may tl 
of that Ministry to preside, and they could and did boast | have been instructive, and should certainly have been S 
that almost the entire Cabinet are members of their | notable, to them that a speaker who had just pro- = 
Society. Moreover, the complexion of affairs at home, if | fessed the fullest orthodoxy in the Free-trade sense, € 
not abroad, is this year more calculated to excite hila- | and whose political opinions they certainly cannot call t 
rity in the minds of the Cobden Club than has been the | narrow or backward, should make this reservation. Of - 
case for some time past. The extreme pressure of com- | the remaining speeches there were some which were I 
mercial ill-fortune which last year squeezed out cries | curious, but none that were important. M pe Lesszps, as - 
in England for reciprocity has relaxed, and the vexed | was inevitable, talked a good deal of the Suez Canal in vi 
subject of the sugar bounties seems likely to be dealt with | the past, and a good deal of the Panama Canal in the a 
satisfactorily by an alteration of the French proceed- | fature—a future which, as a man who is nothing if not « 
i Although no European nation except England has | sanguine, he spoke of as assured. M. Tcneraz, the th 
frankly adopted Free-trade as a general governing prin- of the Armenian Patriarch, must have afforded : 
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the audience as much edification as any speaker. M. 
TcnHERAZ, like a good many Continental orators, appears 
to have modelled his eloquence on that of M. Victor 
Hugo; and he enunciated vigorous propositions about war 
and peace, and such like things, quite in the style of 
the staccato sentences of the great Frenchman. English 
after-dinner oratory is not often diversified by these fire- 
works, so that those of M. Tcneraz must have had the 
merit, rare on such occasions, of novelty. 


There was only one address which was of a bellicose 
character, and that one perhaps demands some slight 
notice. Lord Spencer had dealt in his speech with 
what is called the land question in a manner in- 
tended to express the sentiments of a Liberal and a 
landlord rolled into one, but this reference did not 
satisfy Mr. Baxter. Mr. Baxter wants a radical re- 
form in the Land-laws. No pottering, tinkering, half- 
hearted compromise will satisfy this thoroughgoing poli- 
tician, and he is reported to have risen to the level of 
after-dinner jocularity by declaring that, if the Govern- 
ment fail in their duty, they shall not be the guests 
of the Cobden Club next year Now it is perhaps 
not superfluous to point ont that the Cobden Club has, 
as a matter of fact, no business with the Land-laws 
whatever. The phrase “ Free-trade in land”’ is perhaps 
one of the most question-begging of the many question- 
begging phrases which wander about the political field. In 
no legitimate sense is free-trade in land an analogous 
demand to the demand for free-trade in corn and sugar. 
The system of “simple and ready transfer of land,” at 
which Lord Srencer modestly aims, might possibly be said 
to possess some faint flavour of this analogy. But, as a 
matter of fact, it cannot be said that the simple and 
ready transfer of land itself is at present prevented by any 
positive legal restrictions, still less by positive legal 
restrictions which bear any relation to protective duties. 
Nor is the simple and ready transfer of land by any means 
the radical reform in the Land-laws which Mr. Baxter 
wants. It already exists in practice in some parts of 
England, notably in Lincolnshire; it has been taken 
in hand by Lord Catrns, who certainly is not Mr. Baxrer’s 
ideal of a radical reformer, and the obstacles in 
the way of it are rather obstacles of custom and of indi- 
vidual interest than of anything else. The essence of 
Free-trade is that a man shall be able to do what he likes 
with his own, free from legal restrictions, to take his pro- 
perty to the best market, or to keep it back from that 
market if he pleases. The essence of all proposals of radical 
reforms of the Land-laws with which we have the ad- 
vantage of being acquainted is that a man shall not be 
allowed to do what he likes with his own. It is im- 
possible, of course, to say what import Mr. Baxrer may 
attach to the phrase he uses; and that phrase must be 
taken in its usual sense, in default of any special ex- 
planation. But it is certainly necessary to draw the 
distinction we have drawn, especially in a country where 
perpetual assertion is so likely to produce general 
assent as it is nowadays in England. We cannot 
undertake to say how far the wrath of Mr. Baxter, 
and the prospect of being excluded from the next 
Cobden Club dinner, may affect the Government. Lord 
Spencer, at any rate, does not seem very evidently in- 
clined to cut down the tree upon which he himself sits. 
There must also, we should think, have been not a few 
members even of the Cobden Club who perceived the fallacy 
which underlay Mr. Baxrer’s speech. A man is certainly 
not a Protectionist because he wishes for the maintenance 
of large estates, because he disbelieves in peasant pro- 
prietorship as a panacea for social woes, because he believes 
in freedom of bequest and freedom of contract, or even 
(though Mr. Baxrer’s hair will probably stand on end at 
this) because he believes in entail. However, there is no 
need to argue out this point, which is self-evident as soon as 
any onegives himself the trouble to consider it. The Cobden 
Club has had its dinner, and has, let us hope, arisen refreshed 
to grapple once more with the task of converting the 
nations of the earth to the principles of Free-trade proper. 
It must be admitted that the nations of the earth still 
require a good deal of converting. Mr. Baxter is con- 
vinced that a new and very interesting pamphlet—the 
newest of M. CuaLLemet-Lecour’s charming books—will 
open the eyes of the Americans to the iajurious effects of 
their protective system. It may be so, but we should 
like to be sure that we shall live to see it. Then there is 
Australia, a perfect “ mother of heresies,” as far as Free- 


trade is concerned. The Cobden Club has its work cut 

out for it, work of a perfectly legitimate and highly” 
beneficial character, without going out of its way to 

by the name of Free-trade things which have not 

the slightest logical connexion with that economic prin- 

ciple. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


HE General Order in which the Duke of CampripcE 
conveys to the Volunteers the QUEEN’s congratula- 
tions on the completion of the twenty-first year of the ex- 
istence of the force is a well-deserved tribute to a move- 
ment which has from the first been distinguished by its 
straightforward good sense. With rare exceptions the 
Volunteers have appreciated their own powers with re- 
markable accuracy. They believed at starting that they 
were worth more than the War Office thought, and they 
have not allowed their heads to be turned by the foolish 
praise of which they have sometimes been the object 
since. If they had listened to professional advice 
in the first instance, they would have pitched their 
ambition at a very modest level indeed. Soldiers 
allowed that Volunteers might be useful in garri- 
son; but, except behind fortifications, they evidently 
regarded them as only a more ambitious kind of camp- 
followers. The Volunteers formed a higher opinion 
of their own capacity. They argued that what a recruit 
who had no enthusiasm for the service as distinct from 
the pay could learn by constant drill, a recruit who en- 
listed entirely for the sake of the service might learn by 
intermittent drill. They admitted that constant drill 
might make soldiering a matter of habit ; but they looked 
to intelligence and zeal to give a kind of proficiency which 
should take the place of habit. So far as it is safe to 
speak positively of a force which has never yet been 
tested in actual warfare, their estimate of themselves 
has turned out correct. Nota Volunteer review is now 
held at which the Volunteers do not go through move- 
ments which a few years ago it would have been thought 
useless to ask from any but regular troops. Their im- 
provement in marksmanship has kept pace with their 
improvement in drill, and at the meeting which is now in 
progress at Wimbledon shooting whick would once have 
been thought almost marvellous will be taken as a matter of 
course. <A force of which this can be said has some title 
to be congratulated by its Sovereign. The Queen would 
be hard to please if she did not find ground for satisfaction 
in the “ numerical strength, high training, and discipline ” 
of the Volunteers. 

When it became evident that the movement was popular 
and successful, the Volunteers were occasionally spoken of az 
though they needed neither pains nor practice to be at 
once the equal of any troops in the world. It is much to 
their credit that they were not in the least deceived by this 
language. Had they been so, they might have been unin- 
tentionally encouraged in their error by the military autho- 
rities. Partly from a disbelief in the possibility of making 
the force a serious element in the defence of the country, 
and partly from the natural indisposition of men accus- 
tomed to entire obedience to have recourse to argument or 
persuasion, the War Office would have been quite ready to 
make the work of the Volunteers easy. It was usually as 
a concession to their own wishes that any fresh duties 
were exacted from them. If they had done nothing more 
than was commanded them, they would have been but un- 
profitable servants. Happily a service which is taken up 
from choice becomes interesting in strict proportion to 
the demands which it makes. The Volunteers found that 
the harder their work became the better they liked it. 
They did not ask to be called good soldiers, but to be made 
good soldiers; and with this view they welcomed every 
opportunity of doing voluntarily what the regular soldier 
does because he is obliged to do it. The reviews which 
at the beginning were valued chiefly as holidays have by 
degrees taken a more military shape. The men engaged 
in them have of their own free choice foregone much that 
would have made them more enjoyable in the former 
character, and have aimed above all things at making them 
useful as occasions of military practice. Of course there 
is necessarily much room for criticism when so motley a 
force is brought together.at long intervals and for very 
short periods. But criticism finds less to doe year. 
Now and again some outburst of irritation—as at Hull a 
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short time back—shows that a particular corps has for- 
* gotten its military obligations ; but the return to discipline 
and good sense is rarely long delayed. 

Lord Derny remarked the other day that the success of 
the Volunteer movement was a striking tribute to the old- 
fashioned view of the superiority of private over State 
action. It used to be thought that the State spoiled 
everything it touched, and that the main secret of usefal 
reform was to keep Government aid ata distance. This 
notion is now pretty well set aside as a doctrinaire super- 
stition. The first condition of useful change is supposed 
to be to get the Government committed to the necessity 
of it. Otherwise there is very little chance of carrying it 
out by Act of Parliament; and withont an Act of Parlia- 
ment the modern reformer can do nothing. If the 
Volunteer movement had begun in 1880, instead of in 
1859, nothing would have been talked about except 
deputations and memorials, the indolence of the War 
Office, and the certainty that it would in the end 
have to be stimulated by a liberal application of the 
popular spur. In 1880 the Volunteers would have 
taken to agitation; in 1859 they took to drilling. The 
result has shown how much can be done by private 
effort, even in the department of the public service in 
which private effort usually counts for least. It is difficult 
to realize the condition of England as regards detence be- 
fore the Volunteer movement began. If an invading army 
had once effected a landing, it would have had the ground 
almost to itself. There would have been next to no soldiers 
at the disposal of the Government, and the material 
out of which soldiers might be made would have been 
utterly untrained. To-day the Volunteers constitute 
a powerful defensive army, while the number of men who 
have passed through the force and could regain their old 
efficiency in a very short time must be considerable. 
The sense of security which this fact gives has been 
very evident during the last few years. There have 
been materials enongh for alarm in the foreign relations 
ot Great Britain, but there has been no revival of the 
old invasion panic. If a war now broke out, English- 
men might be uneasy about their food supplies, or 
about the supply of recruits to the regular army, but 
they would not be much disturbed by the prospect of 
seeing a foreign army in possession of London. It is 
possible of course that their present security is exaggerated, 
as their former alarm may have been; but it is certain 
that in a conflict with any force which an enemy would 
be able to land suddenly on our shores, the Volunteers 
would at all events have the advantage of numbers. 
It is to the French and German war perhaps that the 
Volunteers owe the largest part of their efficiency. The 
old idea of the force, as a mere body of sharpshooters 
who might pick off an enemy from behind wails and 
hedges while the regular army opposed him in front, did 
not quite die out till it was disposed of by the German 
treatment of the franes-tireurs. From that time it was 
understood that, if the Volunteers were to be useful, it 
must be as soldiers, not as civilians with a knack of bring- 
ing down an enemy at long distances. 

The General Order holds out a prospect of a large 
Volunteer Review in Windsor Great Park. Whether 
one ought to have been held in Hyde Park during the 
present summer is a point on which opinions will differ. 
The growth of London, and the increasing dispo- 
sition of Londoners to see whatever is to be seen, 
do undoubtedly make the collection of very large 
crowds in the Park extremely inconvenient. The day 
on which the Volunteer review was to be held would have 
been a holiday, not only for those who wished to keep it 
as such, but for many who had no wish of the kind. The 
streets would have been given up to Volunteer regiments 
with their attendant crowds, and the traffic of London 
would to a great extent have been subordinated to the 
necessities of scldiers and pleasure-seekers. Still, what 
would be intolerable if it happened often may be quite en- 
durable when it happens only once in a way. The Volun- 
teer force does not come of age every day, and a similar 
occasion for holding a review in Hyde Park could scarcely 
have again presented itself till the movement is half a 
century old. Taking the very exceptional nature of the 
case into account, the authorities might, we think, with 
advantage have erred on the side of liberality, and have 
allowed tlie review to take place. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND ITS POOR. 


HE reader who knows the social life of England in the last 
eentury chiefly through its classics very naturally takes a more 
cheerful view of the state of society then than he would form from 
a study of its literature of special subjects, political or religious. 
Perhaps one of the characteristics of the age was a tendency to 
take things easily, to «ee everything at its brightest. There will 
always be people who, either from prineiple or temperament, scru- 
tinize awkward facts, and show them up; but the pictures of 
society that live are not from their hands. In the life shown us, 
whether in letters or by the essayists, people in the last century 
did not trouble themselves with great schemes, whether useful 
or benevolent ; they accepted things as they were. They were 
social, friendly, easy, living and letting live. It reads like a very 
comfortable world. People of this turn see what they want to see, 
and the poet and the essayist saw things for them in the same 
spirit. If the country had to be described, they saw it in its 
summer aspect, and its rural population in holiday trim and Arca- 
dian surroundings; while in town—which was their world—and 
writing for the town, there was always something more in their 
line of observation, as well as more certain to interest their 
readers, than the pictures of poverty and distress which habit 
had made familiar, and which had come to be taken as part of 
the inevitable state of tlfings. The beggars, though they did 
“‘ swarm,” were something too distinct from the humanity which 
these writers cared for to excite sympathy in any other form 
than an occasional alms, or as adding a picturesque point to a 
situation. It is in works of a different class that we read 
what was the true condition of the poor generally, in many 
distinct periods of the century; works in which such themes as 
the alarming increase of poor, the decay of population, the want of 
work, the scarcity of provisions, the pressure of poor-rates, bread 
riots, the horrors of workbouses, the swarms of vagrants, are dwelt 
upon from different points of view, sometimes with pity, more 
oiten with the alarm, indignation, and cruelty of fear; but always 
with an assumption that the facts were notorious and undeniable. 
It was through pamphlets and critical notices of them—a class 
of reading that would not reach the general eye or excite the 
attention of the ordinary reader—that the world was informed of 
the growing mischief and of the remedies suggested. Anonymous 
gentlemen address members of Parliament, proposing some employ- 
ment for useless hands in England and Wales; some protest against 
the engrossing of farms, or call for a change in the Poor-laws “ that 
shall restrict relief to the deserving poor,” or for severer laws against 
vagrants, &c. This lowest class is treated in a tone of loathing that 
renders more natural than we had been accustomed to think it that 
well-known letter of the Duchess of Buckingham to Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, on the impertinence of Methodism and its outrage 
on good breeding in reducing all ranks to the common level of 
sinners. ‘It is monstrous to be told,” says her Grace, “that you 
have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl the 
earth.” The vagrant classes were really regarded as vermin to be 
hunted down; creatures that crawled on the earth, and must be got 
rid of. Thomas Alcock, writing on the Poor-laws in the very 
middle of the century, opens with the statement that, while 
England was the only country in Europe where the poor are pro- 
vided for by law, yet the number of street beggars was greater 
with us than abroad. This he proposes to remedy by restricting 
the poor to indoor relief, tempering the scheme by many humane 
suggestions for their good. It is when he comes to those “ indigent 
persons” who should object to the new system that the prevailing 
view declares itself. He lays down three degrees of punishment 
for contumacy. First, if any idle person shall be found beg- 
ging twelve hours after notice to depart, he shall be sent to the 
House of Correction and hard labour for a week, and then dismissed 
to his place of settlement; on a second offence he shall be taken 
up, whipped, and confined to hard labour for a month:— 


And upon a third offence to be confined as above till the quarter ses- 
sions of the peace, and on proof of such a person being an incorrigible 
rogue, &c., to be transported, made a sluve of, or whatsoever the quarter 
sessions shall think proper. 


In a sermon on the text “Be ye therefore merciful,” published 
about the same date, we find a passage quoted with approval “ as 
a specimen of the forcible manner in which our author frequently 
expresses himself,” which begins with these words :—“ Here there 
is one caution to be laid down, which is of the last consequence to 
be carefully attended to; and that is that the vagrant beggar is an 
eternal exception to all the precepts and dictates of Christian 
charity. The race of vagrant beggars are the vilest race that ever 
cursed the earth.” Of course the parish officers were ready enough 
to profit by this wide exemption from an embarrassing precept, 
and to get rid of their more troublesome dependents by the shortest 
and handiest methods, A voice was now and then raised against 
these proceedings. “The miserable condition of the poor,” we 
read (1759), “‘in this free and opulent kingdom has long been a 
disgrace to our police. While some vile impostors have abused 
charity, other wretched objects of less invention or ‘more honesty 
have suffered all the extremities of indigence and distress, often 
aggravated by the inhumanity of parish officers. To see our 
fellow-creatures hunted from parish to parish like noxious animals 
for no other crime than beggary must fill every compassionate 
breast with the deepest concern.” A writer in 1765, enlarging on 
the “excessive aud amazing number of the poor,” with suggestions 
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for the radical cure of these evils, sums them up in an opening 
inquiry :— 

What would a stranger say to find a people exhibiting such a dis- 
tinguished external appearance of prosperity, vet at the very same time 
their streets swarming with wretched objects exposed to all the horrors of 
want and misery; their roads infested with lawless miscreants, to the 
terror of innocent travellers; their parishes groaning under a burden of 
poor creatures crammed together in places miscalied workhouses, where 
they linger out an indolent, nasty existence, their numbers increasing 
vearly to such a degree that it has long engaged the attention of the legis- 
lature, and exercised the ingenuity of individuals, hitherto in vain. 


His radic2l cure is the abolition of entail and primogeniture. 
Other writers, quite as eloquent on the evils existing, are more 
various in their views as to the causes of the mischief, ranging 
from alehouses, mountebanks, and the licentiousness of Parlia- 
mentary elections, to foreign teas. ‘The Poor-laws of England 
are the universal encouragers of idleness, drunkenness, and tea- 
drinkings ;” therefore, argues one, restrict their aid only to those 
who deserve it; on which a reviewer naturally observes that if 
the proposal that only those who should appear on certificate to 
deserve relief were adopted, many a poor wretch might be left to 
starve in the streets, for if the horrors of the parish workhouse 
will not deter them from idleness and dissipation, nothing else 
probably will ever be able to do it. He adds that few parishes 
were disinterested enough to put their workhouses under better 
regulation, lest it should increase the number seeking admission. 
A recognition of this temper in the guardians of the poor ought, we 
think, to have made the reviewer more indulgent in his tone towards 
Religious Houses than appears in his grudging statement “that these 
houses harboured incredible numbers of poor persons in England,” 
and “that we need only cousult our statutes to see what severe laws 
the legislature thought it needful to enact against vagrants upon the 
dissolution of those burdensome receptacles of ignorance and idleness.” 
Perhaps it was this association of religion with the abject forms of 
poverty which made the early Methodist sympathy with the 
poorest classes so unpopular, and indeed offensive. When the 
Prince of Wales some years before this had inquired why he had 
not seen Lady Huntingdon lately at his Court, and was answered, 
“She is praying with the beggars,” the reply expressed the general 
view that here was the ne plus ultra of mischievous fanaticisin. 

Not that there were wanting those who pleaded for this miser- 
able class, who hazarded an apology even for beggars in real 
distress, and protested against the tyranny exercised over the help- 
less aged. One writer (1775) explains that this tyranny was 
carried to the greatest pitch in large cities and in small solitary 
villages, and ventures to point out that the obstinacy and profligacy 
of the poor, which is the excuse for everything, found its parallel 
among their betters, observing that “ many of the maintainers of 
the poor will swear profanely and drink to excess as well as the 
poor themselves, but would think it hard to be starved and 
whipped and poisoned as a punishment for their swearing and 
drunkenness.” He quotes “ a very just remark of the late Mr. Field- 
ing, whose opportunities of knowledge of this kind were as little 
circumscribed as most men’s,” that “ the vices of the poor are better 
known than their miseries; they starve, they freeze, and rot 
among themselves; they beg and steal and rob among their 
betters.” 

The food of the labouring poor is a frequent topic with writers in 
this line of subject. Fresh meat,as most people know, was not then 
as constant an article even on the table of the farmer as it is now, 
while of the labourers it is said that multitudes of families hardly 
ever taste fresh “ flesh meat,” or, indeed, any sort of butchers’ 
meat (this excludes bacon), from the beginning of tke year to the 
end. An ugly word morts expressively indicates one description | 
of animal food that found consumers. One writer could specify 
counties within a day’s ride of the capital where the day labourer | 
has scarce a morsel of any kind of flesh for his family except | 
at mowing time, “unless the master farmer who employs the 
labourer gratifies him with part of a sheep which when dying had > 
been butchered.” The difficulty about milk existed then as now. 
Milk, even skimmed milk, was consumed by the pigs, and was 
not to be bought by the labourer. Ard bread, as a rule, was 
dearer than with us, and frequently at an almost famine price. 
Yet there seems to have been a steady advance, most jealously 
watched, in the requirements of the labourer through all this 
period. It is probably according to good or bad seasons that this 
shows itself; but all through it wasmaking some way. Thus one 
writer (1767) finds a grievance in the fact of the poor eating more and 
better wheat bread, and “living in a quite different way than hereto- 
fore.” His reviewer laments that the common people, who are 
the strength of the nation, are decreasing very fast in Britain, 
some rising above the class, but a much greater proportion sinking 
below it, owing to the general taste for ostentation and luxury, a 
contagion which has extended to the very dregs of the people. 
An inquirer of the same date is suspicious of the advance of 
education among the poor. He has heard that in “ the metropolis 
of this kingdom there are five or six thousand children of the very 
lowest of the people cloathed and educated at the expense of 
private persons, the males instructed in reading, writing, and 


arithmetic, the females in reading, knitting, and needlework.” The 
want in this scheme of hours of labour for the boys distreases him. 
The girls have their needlework, but he adds that “ if some meaner 
and more laborious employment could be found for them and take 
place of, or at least be joined along with the other, it would un- 
doubtedly be much more suitable to the lowness of their birth and 
Station, aud have a natural tendency to fit them for those servile 


occupations which in the ordinary course of Providence are most 
likely to fall to their share.” 

Riots on account of the dearness of provisions are of frequent 
occurrence in these records, instigated, as some said, by the 
“manufacturers” (now called “ hands”) as opposed to labourers ; 
and here it is those whose wages are highest who set the example. 
The “ manufacturer” is regarded with jealousy by most of these 
writers, who saw but a very little way into the great future of 
England, though what they wrote sounded very good sense to 
their readers and reviewers. 

Amongst other topics dwelt upon, we find the decay of popula- 
tion, supported by statistics which sound strange to modern ears. 
Dr. Richard Price, who, in his critic’s estimate, stands at the head 
of his department, shows that while “Dr. Davenant (‘the best 
of all political writers’) tells us that at Michaelmas 1685 the. 
number of houses in all England and Wales was 1,300,000, of 
which 554,631 were houses of only one chimney,” whereas “ pre- 
viously, at the Restoration, the number had been 1,230,000, show-- 
ing an increase of 300,000” :— 

Bat what a melancholy reverse hag taken place since! In 1759 the 
number of houses in England and Wales was 936,482, of which not more than 
330,000 were cott:ges, having less than seven windows. In 1766, notwith- 
standing the increase of buildings in London, the number of houses was 
reduced to 980,69<. According to these accounts, then, vur people have, 
since the year 16g, decreased near a million and a half. And the waste 
has fallen principally on the inhabitants of cottages. 


Dr. Price’s object is to show the cause of this decay to be 
the “ engrossing of farms” and consequent diminution of labour 
in the country, multitudes of cottages being pulled down; and the 
flocking of the people to towns, of which he proves the unhealthi- 
ness by tables of statistics, showing the proportion of deaths 
annually in country and town, in London and foreign cities, 
immensely to the disadvantage of the cities. His conclusion is 
that the number of people in England and Wales at the time of 
his writing, 1771, may be stated as probably not more than four 
millions and a half, but certainly not five millions. The Census 
(1871), taken exactly a hundred years later, gives the numbers 
for England and Wales as 22,791,573. This same writer, “ the 
celebrated author of the Observations on Reversionary Payments,” 
had a scheme bearing some analogy to Lord Carnarvon’s recent 
project, though jess ambitious in its design, as being voluntary 
and proposing a substitute for Friendly Societies, and only in- 
directly affecting the Poor-laws. According to this scheme thé 
churchwardens and overseers of every parish were to be legally 
empowered to grant life annuities to those who may be inclined to 
purchase them, “to be paid out of the Poor-rates of the parish ; 
the land and other property of the parish to be chargeable.” It 
is proposed that no annuity depending upon one life should exceed 
2o/, per annum, and that no less sum than 5/. be allowed to be 
employed in the purchase of an annuity, ‘'o the disgust of the 
promoters of the Bill, it was “ abruptly” rejected by the Lords 
by a majority of 55 to 6. 

Of course there was another side to this depressing picture, and 
ideal examples were to be found of a happy, prosperous, and 
contented peasantry. Dut these are telling and startling facts all 
the same. The elegant literature of the period, which we have 
contrasted in tone with the sources from which these facts are 
derived, has, however, something to say about the beggars. Gold- 
smith was not a man either to ignore their existence or to be 
hard upon them—he had a fellow-feeling for the vagrants. Our 
readers will remember that excursion into the country which the 
Citizen of the World takes with the Man in Black, in which. 
they met so many suppliants for their charity. The language of 
this gentleman is evidently derived from the sort of reading on 
which we have b.en commenting. He is familiar with all the 
arguments, and as stern in tone as the most inexorable utilitarian ; 
but he cannot resist the spoken tale of distress, and surreptitiously 
empties his pockets while he rails against the beggars with an 
increasing fury. 

Self-gratulation is never a safe state of mind ; but the nineteenth 
century has perhaps a right to claim some advance over its pre- 
decessor in its tone towards the poor and its eiforts for their good. 


THE GLADSTONIAN GERM THEORY. 


HATEVER may be said against the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill (and we fear a good deal may be said against 

it), it cannot be denied that its eccentricities have afforded political 
ractice and exercise of the most valuable kind to the youthful 
arliament of 1880. It is often recommended that young sports- 
men should be entered as soon as possible at snipe, because the 
vagaries of that remarkable fowl, though they may sorely trouble 
the novice at first, afford him better, because more difficult, 
ractice than anything else. The Compensation for Disturbance 
ill is surely the snipe of the political fauna. No mortal save the 
shrewdest and most practised politician knows what it is going to 
be at, and the zig-zags of its progress (if it is to be called 
progress) would defy the powers of a senior wrangler to reduce 
them to a comfortable formula. It is barely three weeks 
old, and during that time it has gone through metamorphoses 
enough for a Proteus, To-day it is one thing, to-morrow it 
is something not merely different, but irreconcilable. If Addi- 
son were alive, and were not restrained by political. consider- 
ations, we might have a most delightful “ vision” of this singular 
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piece of legislation. The bewildering way in which its clauses 
advance, retreat, and rally at the bidding of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Forster; the easy > with which the Government declare a 
point to be vital, to indispensable, to be the necessary pre- 
ventive of civil war, this minute, and withdraw it the next; the 
original theory of play on which they post their stakes and then 
draw them when they see the cards are bad—all deserve a more 
ee em than is likely to be accorded them. Since that 
remarkable passage in Henry VI. where about fourteen distinct 
armies solemnly enter the stage at one side, march across, 
disappear on the other, and then a the proceeding, ail in the 
8 of twice as many decasyllables, nothing has equalled Mr. 
Forster's army of constabulary, which, appearing at fifty different 
services of fifty different processes, is held up to the horrified 
House as a force big enough to fight a respectable battle by 
the simple process of multiplying men by times of service. It 
is really terrible to think of what might be made of the 
statistics of the London police on this principle. Sir Edmund 
Henderson could, we should say, be represented as commanding a 
body of men about as large as that which Xerxes presided over at 
his famous review. Nor are those wonderful evictions which on 
investigation usually dwindle from a hundred and fifty to fifteen, 
and from fiity to five, to be denied their due meed of attention. 
Indeed a captious critic might draw an interesting el between 
the way in which ingenious directors occasionally draw up balance- 
shects to delude prying eyes, and the way in which the statistics 
for justifying the urgency of this measure seem to have been 
prepared. If the chiefs of the constabulary in Mayo will only 
countermarch their men quick enough, it will soon be in Mr. 
Forster's power to point out that a force larger than the whole 
Irish contingent is employed there; and if the evictions are 
reckoned on the same plan, why not count each member of the 
family and each one of the sympathizing friends who come to 


stone the constabulary as a victim? It can soon be shown that. 
in some districts no one Irishman of fiction has a home. All these | 


things are, we repeat, simply invaluable as exercises and models to 
the youthful politician. 
which overtops them all. This is the new theory of germs which 
Mr. Gladstone has introduced and expounded. The Prime Minister 
is, and always has been, very fertile in contributions to politics of 
the higher kind. But the Theory of Centrifugal Representation 
itself, great as were its merits, cannot be fairly held to rank with 
this new germ-theory. For the one is limited, casual, and might 
even in altered circumstances be inconvenient to the propounder. 
The other is unlimited in its scope, gives promise of immense 
“fruit” in the Baconian sense, and is of that happy conception 
that it can never be otherwise than profitable to the adroit user. 

It is not necessary to indicate at any great length the circum- 
stances under which this great discovery was first promulgated. 
Like all Mr. Gladstone's contributions to political science, it was 
in all probability a happy thought. But it is well known that, 
while most other politicians of eminence who are addicted to 
happy thoughts—Lord Beaconsfield is a conspicuous instance— 
throw away the case after the firework has duly coruscated and 
crackled, Mr. Gladstone has a remarkable habit of keeping his 
for future use, and of asserting them to be the deliberate product 
of his careful days and laborious nights of meditation and ex- 
— When he first maintained that the germ of Mr. Forster's 

ill was to be found in the Act of 1870, it naturally seemed only a 
pleasing utterance of apolemical character. To say that a proposition 
which the Bill of 1870 directly negatives and bars has its germ con- 
taircd in that Billis perhaps what some one has called “a really lumi- 
nous paradox "—that is to say, one of those dazzling intellectual 
efforts which make it perfectly impossible for the humble eye of the 
on-looker to see anything at all. But the argument apparently 
seemed to Mr. Gladstone and his friends too good to be lost. 
They first maintained that the germ of the Bill of 1880 (which 
says that compensation for eviction for non-payment of rent shall 
be allowed) was in the Act of 1870 (which says that compersa- 
tion for eviction for non-payment of rent shall not be allowed). 
Then they maintained that the now defunct amendment, or 
clause, or whatever it is to be called, of Mr. Law was equally 
a germ in the original Bill or clause, or whatever it is to be 
called—for the eccentricities of this measure have upset all 
Parliamentary nomenclature—of Mr. Forster. Nobody indeed could 
see it there ; but then, as it might have been argued, it is rarely 

ible tu see germs except with a microscope. The worst 
of the germ-theory in this instance is that it leads to awkward 
inferences. For, if the germ was there before Mr. Law’s amend- 
ment, it is there still, and may be evolved any day, to the 

t discontent of Mr. Parnell and his friends. On the other 
fand, there is some comfort to be found by the enemies of the Bill 
as a whole in the proceeding. For if one germ can be stifled, why 
not another? If Mr. Law’s amendment can be left in the loins 
of its father Mr. Forster's Bill, why should not Mr. Forster's Bill 
be left in the loins of its father the Act of 1870? The assertion 
of paternity rests on the same authority in both cases, and whut is 
sauce for the grandson is sauce for the son. Unluckily this ex- 
tremely logical solution of the difficulty is, for pe reasons, not 
likely to recommend itself to Mr. Gladstone. e have a dim re- 
membrance of once reading a fearful and wonderful Irish poem 
which related the history of a duel between two chieftains, and in 
which the exploits of each were introduced by these words, truly 
epic in character :— 

Then many skilful, daring, wondrous feats 
The hero showed. 


ut there is one result of the debates. 


The upshot of these feats was (unless we mistake) that the more 
famous champion fitted something like an expanding harpoon be- 
tween his toes, and kicked it up into his enemy's stomach. Mr. 
Gladstone, like Cuchullin or Fingal, or whoever it was, has been 
showing many skilful, daring, wondrous feats, and his object is ap- 
parently not dissimilar to that of the hero—to kick some kind of 
disreputable weapon into the stomach of the Irish landlords, 
Hitherto he has not succeeded in getting the harpoon nicely fixed, 
but that is doubtless his misfortune. 

It is pleasant, and may be commended to the study of English- 
men and Scotchmen, to contemplate a few of the more probable and 
immediate results of the germ-theory. Let us take only the prin- 
cipal of those measures upon which Mr. Gladstone has just informed 
us that the heart of the Government is particularly set-—the Em- 
ployers’ Bill, the Hares and Rabbits Bill, the Burials Bill. All these 
three admit of the most admirable applications of the new discovery. 
When, for instance, the aspirations oF one of our contemporaries are 
realized ; when Mr. Gladstone has, let us say, disfranchised all who 
pay more than a certain assessment of rates—this, by the way, 
could be got out of Reform Bill precedents by the germ-theory 
with the greatest ease—and has, as a means of bringing Parliament 
into “harmony,” given all the Middlesex and Surrey seats to 
Northampton and Birmingham—it is quite clear that peddling 
measures like those just quoted will never do. The constituencies 
will arise in their might and demand the application of the germ- 
theory at once. If occupier and tenant are to have equal and, on 
the tenant's side, inalienable rights to the game which runs about 
the land, why not to the land itself? The germ of the latter 
proposal lies in the former much more clearly than the germ 
of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill lies in the Act of 
1870. If, again, the Burials Bill is accepted the case is 
still clearer. The most bigoted and prejudiced Tory must ad- 
mit that the germ of the word “church” lies in the word 
“churchyard.” As to the Employers’ Liability Bill, that, whatever 
may be thought of the measure itself, might germinate into any- 
thing—indeed it is, as already hinted, the essence of the theory 
that anything may germinate into anything. A vision of political 
pangenesis seems to have possessed Mr. Gladstone's lofty and 
penetrating mind. The germ of the contradictory lies in its oppo- 
site, as the greatest philosopkers have taught ; and this, after all, is 
exactly what Mr. Gladstone affirms of the Bills of 1870 and 1880, 
The former says “ Thou shalt not,” and Mr. Gladstone tells us that 
this contains the germ of “ Thou shalt.” The latest thing in this 
line—or at least one of the latest, for it is always rash to speak 
of such a “Cynthia of the minute” as the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill in the present tense—is a phrase about the land- 
lord allowing a reasonable alternative. Who is so dull as not to 
see in this the germ of the tenant's refusing that alternative as 
unreasonable? Indeed the possibilities of the subject are alto- 
gether too much for us, and we can only repeat, for a different 
reason, our formerly expressed pity for the unfortunate County 
Court Judge. For it appears from Mr. Gladstone's speeches 
that this unhappy man is supposed to know all about the germ- 
theory and the development it requires. In fact, he knew all about 
it before, and the defunct amendment, for instance, was introduced 
not to lay down any new principle, but to expound and define to 
stupid Tory members and backsliding Whigs what Mr. Gladstone 
and the County Court Judge knew perfectly well and saw quite 
clearly. Now Irishmen are not usually deticient in acuteness, and 
County Court Judges are, as a rule, tolerably shrewd specimens of 
the human race; but the germs latent in this remarkable Bill 
will, we suspect, puzzle even an Irish County Court Judge. 
Indeed there may be, and probably are, as many germs in it as in 
a gallon of London Particular water. All these the Judge must 
be well up to, and if the tenant catches him ignoring the parti- 
cular bacterium which makes for his own interest, why that 
County Court Judge had better look out. 

These are but a few remarks on the wide subject which Mr. Glad- 
stone's vrords haveopened to the mental gaze. The application of the 
germ-theory to Mr. Biggar’s doctrine of a reasonable amount of 
physical force applicable to bad landlords is a tempting field, and 
it may perhaps be pointed out that Mr. Biggar is a merciful man 
in his way; for when the landlord has been ruined, the physical 
force argument will perhaps on the whole be the kindest. The 
germs of Mr. Forster's system of arithmetic as applied to con- 
stables also deserve the most careful study, which cannot fail, as 
we have already hinted, to reward the practical politician, But 
here, as has so often happened with the subjects provided for 
handling by the present Government, the very exuberance and 
extent of them makes those subjects difficult to treat. To sweep 
up the messes Her Majesty’s Ministers have made in their brief 
period of office would take more than the famous “seven maids 
with seven mops.” To calculate the applications of the 
theory would take more than the late Mr. Babbage and all his 
machines. 


CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS. 


HE question raised the other day in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Roundell is not quite so simple a one as he and his 
friends seemed to imagine. The reproach of having “ fallen 
among Liberationists” may perhaps not apply to them—indeed 
Mr. Beresford Hope was careful to explain that it did not apply 
to the mover himself—in the sense of having made themselves 
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the conscious tools and agents of the Liberation Society, but 
it is not the less true that their line of argument, in its one- 
sided and narrow concentration on certain aspects only of what 
is really a matter of wider and more practical import, recalls 
the familiar logic of the Liberationist platform. Mr. Richard 
indeed frankly acknowledged that to him the question was in- 
teresting only as a step towards bringing about the separation 
of Church and State. To Mr. Roundell and his supporters 
the election to college fellowships appeared to present itself in 
two points of view exclusively, or rather under two aspects of 
one point of view, in its bearing on the emoluments. In the first 
place, it is “a principle dear to the Liberal party” that these endow- 
ments should not be “the property of any particular Church 
or.sect, but of the nation ;” in other words, the appeal is to the 
principle of absolute religious equality. And in the next place, 
they ought to be awarded strictly on the principle of palmam qui 
meruit ferat, by the test of competitive examination: “ colleges 
should be in a position to elect the best men.” Yet it is surely, 
to say the least, far from being obvious at the first blush that 
either of these principles can at once be accepted without qualifica- 
tion or reserve, while it is on the other hand clear that they are not 
the only pointsto beconsidered. College fellowships in many cases 
have, and,were intended to have, duties attached to them, and cannot 
therefore be regarded merely as prizes of intellectual proficiency ; 
and this—apart from any question of the real or supposed rights of 
the Church of England in the property—may seriously affect the 
——- of abolishing all religious guarantees. It has always 
hitherto been held on similar grounds that the purely competitive 
test must be to a certain extent limited by moral considerations. 
If “ the best man ” in the examination was of notoriously question- 
able character, no college would have felt bound to elect him. 
Nor is it superfluous under the circumstances to remind those con- 
cerned of what is in itself a truism, that, whether or not it may 
be applicable to this particular case (which is matter for argu- 
ment), to accept the principle of religious equality pure and simple 
is incompatible with the maintenance of an Established Church. 
We may add, though it is not a point we intend to dwell upon, 
that Mr. Gladstone was manifestly right in cautioning the House 
against the impropriety of passing a resolution which could not 
have been regarded as less than a vote of want of confidence in 
the University Commissioners who are at present engaged in 
their delicate and not very easy task. It is in fact an open secret 
that the procedure was partly prompted by a suspicion of clerical 
tendencies in the Chairman of the Oxford Commission. 

On the collateral question raised in Mr. Bryce’s rider, with 
the full approval of Mr. Roundell, of throwing open the chairs 
of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History, we do not propose to 
enter here at any length, as it stands on somewhat different 
grounds; but one or two observations may be made in passing 
on their method of treating it. These professorships are en- 
dowed with Christ Church canonries, from which they must 
of course be dissociated if laymen are to become eligible, 
and in that case the endowment ought clearly to be provided 
from some other source, and not, as Mr. Bryce suggested, by 
the unprecedented step of secularizing the canonries. It is true 
that many canonries were — wisely or unwisely, by the 
Cath Act of 1840, but the revenues were in every case re- 
served for ecclesiastical uses. Mr. Rogers indeed, who has, we 
believe, acquired the reputation at Oxford of a kind of academical 
Ishmael, seemed anxious to make a clean sweep of cathedral 
establishments altogether. This is the natural inference 
from his rather irrelevant remark that “they had a Dean and 
Chapter at Christ Church, and the presence of a Dean and Chapter 
in any place was a corrupting influence.” As the main 
point—whether or not it is desirable to abolish all clerical, and 
therefore by implication all religious, restrictions on these pro- 
fessorships—Mr. Roundell’s argument is certainly insufficient to 
prove it. To say that, “if the Professorship of Hebrew was a 
theological chair, because Hebrew was the language of Holy 
Scripture, the same thing would apply to the Professorship of Greek, 
because Greek was the language of the New Testament,” sounds 
plausible, but is only a plausible fallacy. The Old Testament consti- 
tutes substantially the whole of Hebrew literature, and is therefore 
necessarily and invariably the one subject on which a Hebrew 
Professor lectures. The New Testament, if in one sense the most 
important part, is in quantity but an infinitesimal fraction of Greek 
literature, and is not in fact the subject on which a Greek pro- 
fessor is expected to lecture, or, so far as we are aware, ever 
does lecture. Moreover, Mr. Story Maskelyne’s contention that 
theology, like other sciences, ought to be thrown open to unre- 
stricted competition, must mean, if it means anything, that all 
the theological professorships should be secularized, not only those 
of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History. As to the latter, no doubt 
it has to deal with facts which remain the same for an Anglican 
or an Agnostic. But that the treatment of these facts would in- 
evitably and materially in the hands, say, of an Anglican or 
a Roman Catholic or a byterian professor, or of one who 
shared the opinions of Gibbon, is too obvious to need a moment's 
discussion. The first and second, ¢.g., would be pretty sure to re- 
cognize, and the third to deny or ignore, the apostolic origin of 
ep ; the second would maintain, and the first reject, the 
a ic origin of the Roman primacy. On such points the 
fourth would perhaps be the most impartial critic, but he would 
challenge what all the three others were agreed in 
ing as still more vital truths. Let us repeat that we are 
not here arguing for or against the proposal to secularize 


these two chairs; we are only insisting that its advocates 
have failed to prove that they are “not divinity professor- 
ships,” and that their arguments really go far ond the 
icular point at which they profess to be aiming. Of this Mr. 
askelyne, if not Mr. Bryce also, seemed to be quite aware. 

And now torevert to the discussion of clerical restrictions on head- 
ships and fellowships. We have already observed that it involves 
other important considerations besides those on which Mr. 
Roundell and his supporters exclusively dwelt, and that it cannot 
be treated as a mere question of religious equality in competing for 
& money prize. ‘The tutors of Oxford colleges are usually fellows 
or ex-fellows, and we have to consider whether it is not very de- 
sirable that some at least of them should be clergymen. The 
University Test Act,as Mr. Roundell admitted—and it is only 
fair to say that he showed no desire to alter this provision— 
directs that religious instruction and worship shall be maintained 
in the colleges, And, as the great body of the students 
frequenting these colleges belong to the Established Church. 
it follows that the religious worship and instruction provided 
must be Anglican. On this ground Bas it has been argued very 
plausibly that one resident fellow at least in every College should 
always be in holy orders, though the mere letter of the technical’ 
obligation might be satisfied by appointing a chaplain or clerical 
outsider of some kind to conduct the chapel services. But the mere. 
technical obligation is after all a very small part of the matter. 
The feeling of nts, which Mr. Roundell somewhat brusquely 
put aside, is decidedly in favour of clergymen educating their 
sons in this country, as elsewhere. And one fact which he alleged 
on his own side, and which we confess was new to us, far to 
se it. It seems that of six leading public schools, Eton, Harrow, 

inchester, Westminster, Rugby, and Charterhouse, the headmaster 
of Winchester only isrequired to be in holy orders. It therefore 
becomes a more significant fact that the headmasters of all these, as 
well as of the other great public schools, old and new, invariably, 
or almost invariably, are clergymen. Even in smaller and in- 
ferior schools the change from a clerical to a lay headmaster 
almost always indicates a decline in the reputation and character of 
the school. Nor is the explanation far to seek. Parents, asa rule, 
prefer entrusting their children to clerical educators, and the reall 
tlourishing schools are accordingly conducted on this principle. It 
rests, as Mr. Beresford Hope observed, on “the common sense 
of the zeligious people of England,” who are hardly 
in the matter of education to endorse Mr. Roundell’s sweeping 
indictment of “religious tests as a qualification for important 
offices.” Sir J. Mowbray dwelt on this aspect of the question, 
is much most of any, 

ough it y esca ing ignored altogether by speakers on 
the opposite side, words quoting :— 

In the columns of the Times of that day a gentleman who was a 
Liberal in the University of Oxford said that a religious element must be 
accepted as an integral part of the education. Colleges were regarded as 
domestic institutions, and attendance at chapel formed a part of the dail 
life of the‘inmates, Indeed the honourable member for Grantham himself ~ 
mitted that the feelings of parents ought to be respected, and certainly 
parents would not send their sons to colleges where a religious training was 
not provided. It was argued that there was no provision that the head- 
masters of schools should be in holy orders. But, in point of fact, they were 
in holy orders, and even the managers of new schools, if they wanted to in- 
duce parents to send their sons there, appointed clergymen to the office of 
head master. 

We are not here concerned to defend this prejudice, if prejudice it 
is to be called, in favour of clerical educators ; it is enough for our 
ge purpose to point to its manifest existence and the proba- 

ility of its permanence. But there is one obvious reason for attach- 
ing even more importance to this point in university than in school 
education. Boys at school are necessarily kept under a much 
stricter code of rules than can be enforced on the boys of larger 
growth—for boys in the main they still are—at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and therefore at the University external discipline re- 
quires all the more to be supplemented by a kindly and judicious 
exercise of personal or quasi-paternal influence, of authority in the 
classical sense of the word auctoritas. Is it or is it not the case, 
generally speaking, that this sort of influence over undergraduates 
is more likely both to be efficiently exercised and to be readily 
welcomed when it comes from a clerical monitor? We do not 
ourselves feel the slightest doubt as to the true reply. 

It may be said that all this goes rather to show that 
would be unwise in not taking care to have an appreciable contin- 
gent of clergymen on their staff than that it is necessary or worth 
while to secure by legislative provision the bare minimum of cleri- 
cal fellowships sufficient for the exigencies of religious worship 
and instruction as contemplated by the Test Act. Nor can it be 
denied that the old arrangement which made ordination in most 
cases an indispensable condition for retaining a fellowship had a 
tendency to reduce a solemn religious act to a mere formal accept- 
ance of obligations lightly or reluctantly undertaken, and thereby 
to degrade the clerical profession altogether. The objection, how- 
ever, 1s one that will not bear pressing too far; it applies to many 
things besides clerical fellowships, such as family livings; and 
when the duties of a particular office are of a kind that can be 
most fitly discharged by a clergyman those who feel no vocation 
to clerical life are hardly the right persons to seek for it. It is not 
however our ns ge to do what Parliament was very rightly 
advised to decline doing at Mr. Roundell’s invitation. 4 aed 
no wish to anticipate or to dictate the conclusions at which the 
University Commissioners may ultimately arrive on this matter. 
The long-established relations of the Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge to the Church of England have been already so materially 
altered by recent legislation that it may be difficult or inexpe- 
dient to preserve the few remaining links by special enact- 
ment. On that point we are content for the present to await the 
judgment of the Commissioners. But, whatever may be the final 
decision on what is at best a mere matter of detail, we trust the 
Colleges themselves will not lose sight of the grave responsibility 
attaching to their discharge of the functions entrusted to them, 
which is rather increased than diminished by the greater measure 
of independence involved in every withdrawal of previous re- 
strictions on their freedom of choice. It is their duty at all 
events, whether or not the method of discharging it be ex- 
pressly enjoined by the Legislature, to provide not only for the 
maintenance of formal religious worship and instruction within 
their walls, but for the moral as well as the intellectual train- 
ing of their undergraduate members generally. And this pro- 
vision will not b2 adequately secured if fellowships and 
tutorships are treated as mere prizes to be awarded to the 
highest bidder in a competitive examination, with no regard to 
any religious considerations except that principle of absolute 
religious equality to which Mr. Lyulph Stanley assures us “ the 

i party as one man are intensely pledged.” ‘There is such 
a thing as propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, and religious 
equality, which is in itself a purely negative idea, may be so 
worked as to be not conservative but destructive of the principle 
and practice of religion. 


MR. TOM TAYLOR. 


OME thirty or more years ago Mr. C, A. Bristed, an American 
gentleman, who had been at Yale College, came over to 
England, became a fellow-commoner of Trinity, Cambridge, and 
ublished an interesting and valuable book called Five Years in an 
nglish University. In the course of this volume he gave some 
sufficiently vivid sketches of the more prominent men of the day 
at Trinity with whom he was associated, heading his portraits 
with more or less transparent pseudonyms. Among these 
sketches, that of “Tom Travis ”—in other words, of the late Mr. 
Tom Taylor—is both marked and attractive. Mr. Bristed made a 
supper at “ Tom Travis’s ” serve as the occasion for giving a descrip- 
tion of various persons, many of whom have since risen to emi- 
nence, in Mr. Tom Taylor's set; and began, as was fitting, with 
some words as to the host, which we need not apologize for 
uoting:—“ At the head of the table sits our worthy ‘coach,’ 
‘Tom Travis.” His fine presence, we are told, did not show to the 
best advantage in a loose shooting-coat, and his intellectual 
features were done injustice to by the quaint smoking-cap which 
he wore. But, “take him as he is, he is a rare fellow, with 
American versatility and English thoroughness, He knows 
nearly a dozen ancient and modern languages, more or less 
correctly ; and, when you bring him out on Greek, he would 
astonish a room-full of Yankee Professors.” His mathematics 
he had apparently got up because, according to the then system, 
he was obliged to do so in order to take honours; and it is 
well to remember that it was not every mind that was equal to 
the strain thus arbitrarily put upon it. He had a love for seeing 
character, which led him, amongst other things, to “ go off among 
the gipsies, Borrow-fashion,” and stay with them long enough 
to learn their language, then much less known than recent re- 
searches and experiences have made it. He was “ independent 
in politics, and juste milieu in domestic matters, very fond of law, 
and equally so of theology—fonder of the theatre than either. 
Perhaps he will be a nominal barrister, and an actual writer for 
Punch and the magazines. ... Perhaps some of his Liberal 
friends at ‘the University we've got in town,’ profanely called 
Stinkomalee by Oxonians and Cantabs, will make him Professor of 
Greek—or English, or Zincali; it’s all the same to him—ir that 
great institution. . . And, after all, there are worse parsons than he 
would make, yea, even in old Connecticut, for there is great 
earnestness jn the man and benevolence extraordinary... . 
Any of these things Tom Travis may be (I ought not to omit | 
the opinion of his gyp, who holds him in absolute veneration, that | 
Mr. Travis will leave the College a Fellow and come back a Judge) ; | 
at present he is a Bachelor Scholar and a coach of rising reputa- 
tion.” Later on Mr. Bristed, who was “coached” by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, writes :—* Travis certainly put more into me in seven 
months than I could have acquired by my own unassisted labours 
in two years ; and of his exertions in my behalf I shall always 
retain a grateful memory.” 

The American writer's prophecy (which, however, may have 
been written after the event) as to the future of his popular 
“coach,” whose death is now deplored by a wider circle than that 
of his friends and acquaintances, was curiously happy. Mr. Tom 
Taylor, who was born in 1817, the son of a Sunderland brewer 
and a German mother, left Glasgow University, where he gained 
three gold medals, to go in 1837 to Trinity, Cambridge. 
Here, although he found time to write for the Independent, 
to devote himself to practical studies of art, and to get 
up the private theatricals which were the forerunner of the 
“A.DC.,” he was elected, as his gyp foresaw, a Fellow of the 
College, after having gone out as a Junior Optime in the Mathe- 
matical and taken a First in the Classical Tripos. In 1843 he 
came to London, and became, in Mr. Bristed’s words, a nominal 


barrister and an actual writer for Funck, and very likely also for 
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the magazines. He also became a Professor, not of Greek or 
Zincali, but of English language and literature at University 
College, London, and held the post for two years. In 1850 he 
was appointed Assistant-Secretary of the Board of Health, and 
held various Government appointments until the office in which he 
was placed was abolished, and he consequently retired from the 
public service on a pension. “In the meantime,” we learn from 
the Times’ notice, “he had so far profited by the little leisure lett 
to him as to win a prominent place among men of letters as a 
dramatist, critic, biographer, aud humourist.” The drama, to 
which in childhood he had shown a strong leaning, occupied a very 
large part of his attention, and he was probably known better to 
the public at large by his many successful plays than by his skilful 
and laborious exertions in other departments of literature. His 
earliest dramatic successes were associated with the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, in whose house he lived for a time ‘after 
leaving his chambers in the Temple; and he had plenty of ability 
and versatility to enable him to follow up a fortunate start, until 
he became one of the most successful and, in many respects, one of 
the most meritorious dramatists of the day. His knowledge of 
stage effect and of the requirements of dramatic construction was 
consummete ; and his dialogue, never aiming at startling brilliancy, 
was always effective and to the purpose. Among his most 
successful dramas which have been lately performed may 
be mentioned The Ticket-of-Leave Man, a successful versiow 
of Le Retour de Melun; Clancarty,an admirably written and 
original play; and Our Amertcan Cousin, also an original piece, 
which has had a strange and in some ways not unhappy. fortune. 
Written in the first instance with the American cousin as its- 
central figure, it gradually became identified with Mr. Sothern’s- 
striking invention of Lord Dundreary, and the plot of the play, 
which is wanting neither in effect nor ingenuity, is now subordi-- 
nated to the never stale humours put by Mr. Sothern into what was 
originally a trifling part. The list of Mr. Tom Taylor's dramatic: 
successes is so long that it would be tedious to dwell upon all, 
even of the most prominent among them. Plot and Passion, 
however, The Overland Route, Sttli Waters Run Deep, and To 
Parents and Guardians may be specially mentioned. The two last- 
named pieces were originally produced by or for Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan, and have lately been revived, the one for Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, the other for Mr. Arthur Cecil, with happy results. 

It is probable, as we have hinted, that many people know the- 
name of Mr. Tom Taylor as that of a successful playwriter who: 
has given them much enjoyment, and do not know how varied and 
successful were his performances in other branches of the literary 

rofession. His art criticism in the Zimes was a work both of 

bour and love, and, if it erred, erred always in the direction of 
indulgence rather than of severity. His biography of the unfor- 
tunate painter Haydon not only treated a difficult subject with much 
tact, but will remain a work of much interest and value. His: 
dramatic criticism was both learned and practical, and an ex- 
cellent instance of its merit is to be found in one of the last articles- 
of the kind which he wrote—the review of As You Like It, published. 
not long since in the columns of Punch. He was a contributor to 
Punch from his arrival in London up to the date of his death, and 
succeeded the late Mr. Shirley Broolis as its editor. He occa- 
sionally indulged his early love of acting by appearing in amateur 
or semi-amateur performances; and a year ago he gave what is 
said to have been an excellent performance of Adam in As You 
Like It, on the occasion of the Calvert memorial performance at 
Manchester. It has been justly said, except in one strangely cynical 
and ill-bred notice of his career, that Mr. Tom Taylor's place in 
the literature of our day will be hardly filled. It remains only to 
add that the attractive and sterling qualities dwelt upon by his 
American pupil at Cambridge remained with him throughout a 
hard-working and well-spent life. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


ay, E have of late heard comparatively little of the carping 

which was once so common at the better education now 
required of our officers, and we may probably hope to hear 
less and less of it as time goes on. In truth, the sort of criticism 
generally advanced on the subject is probably often not answered 
because it does not need answering. If, for example, an officer 
who has passed through the Stati College happens not to be a 
good rider, the case is cited as if proving that the Staff College 
is a useless, if not positively harmful, institution, and the course 
pursued there by no means the proper sort of test for deter- 
mining the selection of Staff officers. Now it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the best officers of the army will go to the 
Statf College, although the presumption is a strong one that they 
will do so; there may be causes at work to keep them away, and 
the system has yet to be discovered which shall unerringly bring 
to the front the best men in any profession, when, as is the case 
with the army during peace-time, the opportunity is not afforded 
for the full exercise of ability. It is only active service which 
can show who are really the best soldiers. But this, at least, 
the present system ensures—that the men chosen for the Staff 
shall have given evidence of industry and fondness for their 
profession by undergoing a long and laborious course of pre- 
aration; they must be men above the average in respect of 
intelligence, or they would not have gained admission in the 
first instance; and if now and then a man passes through 
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who is not so good a rider or so physically strong as is de- 
sirable, this is not the fault of the system, but of commanding 
officers, who are weak enough to recommend improper candidates 
for admission. But the merits of a system seo be judged, not 
by reference to an ideal standard which in practice cannot be 
attained, but by comparison with what it has replaced. The 
champions of the good old times forget that, if the guarantee for 
physical efficiency is not quite complete at present, there was none 
at all under the old. When staff appointments were a matter of 
simple patronage, men incompetent in this respect, as well as in 
every other, might be, and frequently were, appointed to the staff. 
In the Indian army staff appointments have always been given by 
selection subject to no test—that is, by interest and favour, or in 
other words, by simple jobbing; and in no army in the world used 
there to be a larger proportion of incompetent staff officers, as- 
sistant quarter-master-generals who could not survey, and assistant 
adjutant-generals who could not ride. Things have been better of 
late, because recent commanders-in-chief have shown a stronger 
sense of responsibility in their patronage than was usual before. 
But even now the practice is too common, when, once a man gets 
on the staff, to keep him there for the rest of his service, long after 
he has begun to deteriorate, and when he has from disuse lost that 
Imowledge of the requirements of the army which can only be 
gained by personal contact with the troops. The Indian practice, 
in fact, has all the faults of the French staff corps system, in the 
staff officers being a body apart from the rest of the army, without 
its merit of supplying a picked article in the first instance. It 
may be added that the Staff College system has by degrees un- 
dergone a useful change in the direction of giving more attention 
to the practical parts of the profession and less to abstract science 
than was the case at the outset, and itis now probably as good a 
course of the kind as could be devised. 

It is rather in our military education at an earlier stage that 
there is a call for further reform. A. striking point about the pre- 
sent arrangement is the difference between the system pursued at 
Woolwich, for the education of artillery and engineer officers, and 
that now established at Sandhurst, where the greater part of the 
line and cavalry receive their training. The Woolwich course 
offers little that is open to criticism; it extends over two years 
and a half, and includes as many subjects as the time available 
will admit of being taught ; but the question at once arises why a 
degree of education which is considered necessary for the Engineers 
and Artillery should not be deemed equally necessary for the rest 
ofthe army. It is no answer to say that the former are par ex- 
cellence the scientific services. The ordinary duties of an engi- 
neer officer call rather for practical skill than scientific attain- 
ments. So, too, provided there are a sufficiency of artillery 
officers qualified to deal with the scientific problems that arise in 
connexion with artillery practice—and from among so large a 
body these will always be forthcoming—a very moderate amount 
of scientific knowledge will suflice for the mass of the regiment. 
We are not objecting, however, to the Woolwich course 
being more strictly of a more scientific kind than that given at 
Sandhurst, or proposing that mathematics, for example, should 
be taught at the latter place; although it is certainly a pity that 
the young men who gain admission to Sandhurst by their pro- 
ficiency in mathematics should not be allowed the opportunity of 
developing their taste in that line, and should be obliged to give 
up the study whether they will or not. Our objection is that a 
great deal of what may be strictly termed the practical part of the 
profession should be altogether neglected at that place. As regards 
the study of modern languages, for example, there is something 
on the face of it absurd in the comparison between the attention 
given to these at Woolwich, and the utter neglect of them at 
Sandhurst. The Sandhurst cadet, indeed, is required to pass a 
qualifying examination in French or German as a condition of 
‘admission, But having obtained the very elementary knowledge 
of the language necessary for this purpose, these subjects are 
henceforth dropped, just at the point when further instruction 
in them would [ particularly useful. There would be a show of 
reason for this if the Engineers and Artillery got all the Statf 
sponetnente of the army ; but since, as a matter of fact, they are 

most entirely excluded from these, the inference is rather the 
other way—the officers who furnish the staff ought to get the 
teaching. So likewise as regards military history, absolutely no 
reason can be assigned why the Ordnance corps alone are to learn 
how campaigns have been won and armies led, They can never 
hope to lead an army, except in India, Ifthere is any branch of 
the army for which such a study is unnecessary, it should be 
these services and not the infantry. 

The truth is that the Sandhurst course is rather one of train- 
ing than of education in the proper sense of the term. It comprises 
drill, gymnastics, a little surveying, the outlines of military law 
and administration, riding, and some practice in throwing up field 
works. All these are very useful things in their way; but the 
question seems to be whether, considering the limited time available, 
this is the best use to put it to. It isin the time given that the differ- 
ence in the training of the two classes of cadets is most conspicuous. 
While at Woolwich the course extends over two years and a half, at 
Sandhurst it is brought within the compass of a year, or, if the 
very liberal vacations are taken into account, about eight months. 
This extreme brevity of the Sandhurst course isa result of the 
condition, introduced two or three years ago, that all officers, 
except the minority who get their commissions through the 
militia, should through the Royal Military College. Now 
as Sandhurst doy only three hundred cadets, and as nearly that 


number are wanted to fill vacancies every year, it follows that the 
stay at Sandhurst must be limited to one year. Indeed it has 
ns that when the regimental vacancies are in excess of the 
ordinary average of three hundred a year, it has been necessary 
to the batches through the College after a course of 
only half the prescribed time. It need hardly be said that in a six- 
months’ course only the merest smattering of instruction of any sort 
can be given; in fact, the instructors have hardly time to learn 
their pupils’ names. 

This being the state of the case; as Sandhurst is not readily 
capable of expansion, and as there would be great objections to 
establishing a second military college, while there is no sound 
reason why the Infantry should be less thoroughly educated than 
the Artillery and Engineers, it certainly appears desirable that the 
present system should be reconsidered. One solution of the diffi- 
culty would be to alter the rule which sends all officers, save those 
who enter the army through the militia, to Sandhurst; to take in 
a smaller number there, and to keep them there longer ; and to edu- 
cate those who are received more thoroughly. There is no part of the 
present Sandhurst course which a young officer might not acquire 
almost equally welLafter he joins his regiment or under a garrison 
instructor. By a rearrangement of this sort the Sandhurst course 
might be made as complete and efficient as that established at 
Woolwich, and a part of the officers of the army at least might be 
thoroughly trained for their profession. It would be necessary to 
make up in some way to those who pass through the college for 
the loss of time spent there, as compared with those who pass into 
the army direct; but it should not be difficult to arrange this, say 
by letting the time at Sandhurst count as service, or by giving a 
certain number of lieutenancies to be competed for, or in other 
ways that will readily suggest themselves. It must be further re- 
marked that even the very limited time now available at Sand- 
hurst does not seem to be altogether turned to the best account. 
In many respects, indeed, the present system is a great improve- 
ment on the various experimental systems which it has succeeded. 
The tone of the place is good; the cadets are healthy, robust, and 
well-conducted, and appear to show a fair degree of zeal and in- 
terest in the different subjects they are taught. But, although a 
certain amount of reaction in favour of leisure and out-door amuse- 
ment may be expected, and even desirable, after the course of 
grinding which so many of them have just gone through at their 
respective crammers, where they have been losing the benefit of all 
that was wholesome and hearty in their previous school-life ; still, 
a course of study which is ended each day by about half-past two 
o'clock, and leaves the cadet nothing to do from that time until he 
goes to bed, except perhaps a little gymnastics or riding, and such 
occupation as is atforded by partaking of a comfortable mess dinner, 
can hardly be pronounced very exacting or even complete. There 
certainly appears something incongruous, to say the least, in the 
arrangement by which the students at one mili college are 
required to work from morning to night, while at the other they 
enter by anticipation on the ease and comparative idleness of 
regimental life. The only objection which the cadets themselves 
ever make to the present Sandhurst system is that they find the 
time hangs a little Neville on their hands, from there being nothing 
to do of an afternoon or evening, a criticism which is curiously 
suggestive of the sort of change needed. An hour or two of these 
long afternoons and evenings spent in reading French or German 
military history in French or German would certainly not be time 
thrown away. 


HAYMAKING. 


‘Re agriculturist who in the bitterness of his soul defined hay 
as a great deal of beer and labour superadded to grass, spoke 
words which must appeal to the sympathy of many country gentle- 
men at this season of the year. There is something about the 
very name of hay which chills the heart of amateur farmers, for it 
is associated with discomfort, loss of temper, aud loss of money ; 
and few words have been oftener accompanied by those strong 
5 ii for which the fine old English gentleman is so justly 
ous. 

There have been wise men who have set their faces against 
making theirown hay. Why, said they, should a man make his 
hay at home any more than his boots or his trousers? and they 
have even gone so far as to maintain that home-made hay is gene- 
rally as bad as home-made law, So long as they kept their faith 
they found country life easy and agreeable ; but now and then they 
have been known to waver from their admirable creed, and to taste 
the forbidden fruits of the hayfield. Their gardener or factotum 
has persuaded them that, after all, it would be a great economy 
to “take a crop” off a certain pasture or park; that it would 

ield so many tons of the finest upland hay, and would abso- 
utely benefit the quality of the grass for the future. If the 
master objects that the risk of a wet harvest would be serious, 
the servant answers that, with ordinary care, it would be easy 
to “pick three or four fine days in July,” when, by putting 
on all. available hands, the whole thing might be knocked off 
without delay. The faithful servant does not wish to persuade 
his master to do anything he does not like, but when he sees 
a thing that “ wants doing” he considers it his duty to speak. 
And so, in a weak moment, the master gives his consent, and some 
dozen acres of land are told off for hay. The troubles of the 
future hayfield may be said to begin in the autumn, or at any rate 
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in the early winter. If it is suggested that it might be well to 
dig more manure into certain flower beds, the factotum replies 
that he must economize that valuable compound as much as pos- 
sible, lest it should run short for the hayfield. At the first hard 
frost, when all hands are wanted to sweep the pool for the skaters, 
a strong remonstrance is made because “ the men are carting muck 
for the hayfield.” In the spring it becomes to buy 
more hay for the cows, because there is so little grass. Why is 
there so little grass? Because the cattle have been taken out 
of the field intended for hay, and consequently there is so much 
less availabie pasturage. Although a good deal of stable-yard 
manure has already been put on the precious enclosure destined 
for hay, it is recommended that it should be “ artificialled,” as 
the cost of the bone and superphosphate will be trebly re- 

id by the extra growth of grass which it will produce. 

veral sacks of this compound are purchased, and for some 
days after their contents have been thrown over the field a vile 
smell makes its neighbourhood unendurable. If, as is often the 
case, the hayfield is situated beneath the drawing-room or dining- 
room windows, the full flavour of the patent artificial manure is 
duly appreciated. Many minor cares and troubles in connexion 
with the hayfield soon present themselves. There are some 
weak places in the fence, and several men have been employed 
for many days in repairing them. “ Missus’s ducks” are making 
# path through a corner of the growing grass, and “no horses 
will eat it after ducks have been messing in it.” Some arrange- 
ment has, therefore, to be made as to these ducks, and the lady 
says that she will willingly have her favourites killed if it will 
. please her husband, but that so long as she keeps them, “they must 
goto the water, poor things!” Or it is suddenly remembered that 
- the boys’ cricket-ground is in the middle of the hayfield, and there is 
~no other flat piece of grass land about the place; but the only con- 
-solation offered to the lads is that it cannot be helped. The 
‘growth of the precious grass seems wonderfully slow. Want of 
rain at a critical period prevents it from making any apparent pro- 
ore and excess of moisture at another time makes it grow rank. 
Kind friends point out what a pity it is that the thistles were not 
cut at the proper time, as the large patches in some parts of the 
field will make the hay unpalatable to anything but a donkey. 

On large properties a bailiff usually superintends the hay, but where 
‘there is no home farm, the paddocks are generally under the charge 
of the head gardener. As the hay season approaches, this function- 
-ary keeps replying to his master’s inquiries by stating that the 


thay is not yet ready for cutting. A friend, however, calls and re- | 
marks that he has just carried his own ~ a without adrop of | 


rain,” and inquires why his host has not taken advantage of 
the unusually dry weather. The gardener is sent for and ordered 
to begin the hay at once. He urges further delay, observing that 
he has arranged with some mowers that they shall begin to cut it 
on that day week. After a great deal of unpleasant discussion, it 
is eventually settled that the important work is to be begun 
“the day after to-morrow,” if mowers can be procured. As 
these men have to be pressed into the service at short notice, 
they demand higher wages than the mowers with whom the 
vious arrangement had been made; but at last the crop 
is cut, and the haymakers are busily eng in throwing the 
grass about to persuade it to become hay. Every hand about the 
place is sent into the haytield. The gardeners, the men from the 
stables, and even the footmen are enlisted for the service. There 
is often a wrangle with the butler about the diversion of his 
forces from their legitimate duties. His objections are met with 
the argument that the hay season is an exceptional occurrence, 
and that, under the circumstances, he ought to endeavour to be 
obliging. He grudgingly consents because he would “do any- 
thing to please his employer ”—butlers no longer have masters— 
‘but he mutters a great deal about “his place” and the difficulties 
of “washing up.” It turns out that the mistress of the house has 
thoughtfully invited a large party of neighbours to luncheun, and 
‘has promised them that they shall afterwards play lawn-tennis, 
and have tea and strawberries in the hayfield—an arrange- 
ment obviously conducive to the furtherance of the hay harvest 
and the pacification of the butler. During the happy time of hay- 
making it is almost impossible to get a servant to do anything. The 
carriage cannot be taken out, because the grooms are in the hay- 
field. The garden looks wretched, because the gardeners cannot 
leave the hay to pluck a weed or to mow the turf. They have not 
even time to gather strawberries or vegetables sufficient for the 
‘house. The drawing-room and hall look miserable, because the 
gardener cannot spare a moment to attend to their decoration with 
flowers. The lawn-tennis ground is unusable, because the grass upon 
it is several inches long. The only amusement remaining is to 
tap the barometer and speculate on the probability of rain. At last 
the gardener says that the hay is ready for carrying. Unfortunately, 
the person most concerned in its after use is of the contrary 
opinion. Hay carried in such a state will never, says the stud 
m, be fit for hunters. The ener “hopes he knows his 
iness”; but the glass is still rising, and the master determines 

to give the hay one day more. Towards evening it becomes o 
ively hot, and the a of distant thunder warns the 
Seudes that there is many a slip betwixt the haycock and the 
stack. In an hour or two a heavy storm bursts over the neigh- 
bourhood, sheets of rain deluge the hayfield, and, when there is 
a slight cessation in the fury of the elements, the cocks are found 
to be beaten down and sodden. The gardener says, “I told you 
so”; but the groom lifts the upper half of a haycock, and shows 
that the lower part is stilldry. The next morning the hay has 


to be re-made, and in the afternoon another storm recurs at about 
the same hour as that of the day before. Thunderstorms often 
follow each other for several consecutive days, and broken weather 
not unfrequently succeeds them. The hay is therefore constantly 
made and re-made, during each of which operations it loses some 
of its virtue. Now perhaps it is the groom who wishes it carri 
and the gardener who wishes for delay. This sort of thing some- 
times goes on for three weeks or even a month, the hay mean- 
while losing its colour and deteriorating in quality. Its owner is 
miserable. He can enjoy nothing, and he feels as if it would be 
wrong if he were able to enjoy anything. Is not his hay out, 
and what business has the man whose hay is out to be happy? 
The idea is + 5 itself in his mind that the produce 
of his hayfield will be fit for nothing but manure, and he ig 
weary of the sight of his discoloured haycocks, 

We have perhaps said enough to prove that the owner of a hay- 
field does not live a life of ease and tranquillity during the harvest; 
but with his haymakers it is far otherwise. The wetter the weather 
the better for them. They must be retained at haymaking wages 
until the harvest is finished, be the weather wet ordry. Eachtime 
that the hay has to be re-made, the beer barrel again begins to flow. 
What can be better for them than that a fine morning should in- 
duce the gardener to set them to work to turn over the hay, and 
that, while they are drinking their first edition of beer, a friendly 
shower should suspend harvest operations for an hour or two? 
Even when the long-wished-for carrying day at length arrives, 
it is not all smooth for the master. It will be lucky if there is not 
a row between the butler and the gardener about the amount of 
beer required, between the gardener and the groom about the fitness 
of the hay for carrying, or between the master and some or all 
of these functionaries about some subject or other connected with 
the all-absorbing hay. Worst of all, it sometimes happens that 
a valuable servant, who has been remarkable for his sobriety, 
gets drunk on these occasions. The crowning catastrophe is the 
harvest supper, after which it is likely enough that there will be 
a fight, a flirtation—with serious consequences—or an unseemly 
disturbance. 

Occasionally, but rarely, the crop is got in under favourable 
conditions, when the chances are that it has been so light, or so 
sunburnt, that it was scarcely worth carrying; or perhaps it 
«we that hay is so cheap and plentiful that it is almost pro- 
voking that one does not want to buy. There are many worries 
in country life; but we know nothing which is so pre-eminent 
for producing loss of temper, general inconvenionce to masters, 
and wrangles among servants, as the institution of haymaking. 


YACHT-RACING. 


ly an article on racing yachts which appeared in the Saturday 
Review on the roth of April last, we mentioned two large cutters 
which were being built, and pointed out that no small interest 
would attach to their performances, inasmuch as they might be 
considered to represent respectively the Clyde and the Solent, and 
also because one of them might be considered to represent the 
latest ideas of naval architects, being constructed of steel, while 
the other represented the old school, being constructed of wood. 
Both these vessels have now appeared, and the steel craft, which 
sailed in the first races of the season, has achieved a series of 
brilliant victories,and has already attracted more attention than 
has been given to any racing vessel for a very considerable period. 
The wooden cutter was much more tardy in beginning her racing 
career; but, from what she has quite recently done, it seems pos- 
sible that she may be a not unworthy rival of the other, and 
may prove that, for such peculiar craft as racing yachts, the 
old-fashioned material is as good as the mild steel, about 
which naval constructors ard engineers are just now so en- 
thusiastic. The vessel which is fashioned of this metal is, as 
we need hardly inform our readers, the Vanduara, built at a 
Clyde yard from the designs of Mr. G. L. Watson, a naval archi- 
tect. Very remarkable, certainly, were her performances during 
the first five weeks of the present season. She beat the two fine 
cutters opposed to her in the Thames matches, was first by a long 
way in the race for all rigs to Harwich, and won there. These 
were no trifling successes; but it happened that all these races 
were sailed in light winds. With ships, as with men, it is gener 
ally thought that one kind of excellence is incompatible with an- 
other, and after the Vanduara’s successes there were prophecies that, 
though good in smooth water, she would prove fit for very little ina 
breeze andasea. Never were prophecies more completely falsified. 
In the Dover cutter match, the greater part of which was sailed ins 
smart breeze, the Vanduara beat the Formosa thoroughly. In the 
match for all rigs off Ostend, when there was a good deal of wind 
and a nasty sea, she was only a few seconds behind the winner. In 
the race back, when it blew really hard, she was victorious; and, 
finally, in a long race from Dover to Cowes, sailed in strong wind, 
she beat by a great deal the Eyeria and Latona, both of which 
much exceed her in size. Clearly, therefore, the Vanduara is no 
fair-weather vessel, but one which excels even more in strong 
breezes than in light ones, and naturally enough she has become 
rapidly famous, and her designer has been justly praised for his 
skill. It may, however, be observed, without any attempt to 
depreciate this admirable racing yacht, that some of those who 
have written about her might have remembered a certain Shak- 
spearian saying withadvantage, and nct have attempted toexaggerat™ 
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her remarkable merits. Unfortunately national enthusiasm has 
carried her admirers away, and in some of the Scotch papers there 
has been very silly bragging about the wonderful cutter, the 
success of which has Pa as some two or three thousand other 
facts have done, the innate superiority of the Scotch mind over the 
English. Moved apparently by the delight which has been thus 
shown, a writer in the Globe last week became ecstatic on the 
subject of the Vanduara, and described her as “a yacht second to 
none of her size in the world.” The writer's competence to fix 
the status of a racing yacht inghis delightfully broad manner was 
shown by the fact that in the course of his = ies ho he spoke 
of “the hideous Judlanar, with her protruding bow and raking 
sternpost.” It so bappens that the Judlanar differs from the great 
majority of racing vessels in having an upright sternpost, and that 
this is one of the most marked peculiarities in her design. Very 
clearly the author of the notice in the Globe was writing on a sub- 
ject of which he was profoundly ignorant; and it might have 
a thought that the praise of such a critic would be taken by 
those who had seme knowledge of yachts for what it was worth. 
The appearance of his effusion, however, was altogether too much for 
Mr. P. M. Watson, the brother of Mr. G. L. Watson, and he rushed 
into print with a boastful letter, in which he hinted that, kind as 
the writer in the Giobe had been, he had scarcely been laudatory 
enough, and at the same time accepted the title which the acute 
nautical critic had bestowed on the vessel. After such bunkum 
as this, it was not altogether unsatisfactory to learn that on the 
first occasion when there was an opportunity of really testing the 
comparative merits of the Vanduara and the Samana, the wooden 
cutter which has been mentioned above, the latter very thoroughly 
defeated the former. 

It is much to be tted that the Samana did not appear 
sooner, as her participation in the early matches would have given 
them an altogether exceptional interest. As it was, they were by 
no means bad or feebly contested races. In the cutter races 
which have been spoken of, the Vanduara had for antagonists the 
Formosa and Cuckoo. The first was sailed in what seamen love 
to call a “ soldier's wind’”’—that is, wind which is fair both ways, 
and, in a reaching race, the Scotch craft fairly beat her an- 
tagonists and came in well ahead of both. In the second con- 
test the conditions were much the eame; but this time the 
Formosa succeeded in heading her rival, and passed the mark-boat 
afew seconds before her. The Vanduara was winner by time; 
but she was disqualified on the ground of having made an irregular 
start. The third cutter race, sailed on June 5, was more in- 
teresting than either of the other two, as it involved a long beat 
to windward, and showed, therefore, what the new yacht cuuld 
do on a cutter’s best point of sailing. The wind was well on the 
quarter for the greater part of the outward run, and with all 
possible canvas set, the three vessels presented a very beautiful 
sight as they tore down the river. It was not a little curious 
to note the difference between the wave raised by the V’unduara’s 


bow and the waves raised by the bows of the other two yachts.. 


Coming back, the wind was dead foul, and a strong lee-going tide 
was running, so that there could hardly be a better opportunity of 
testing the comparative powers of the trio in smooth-water 
sailing. The Vanduara proved her superiority, soon getting to 
windward of the Furmosa, and roundly beating both her and the 
Cuckos. Itis to be observed, however, that neither in these nor 
in subsequent races has the Formosa seemed to sail as she has 
done in her two previous seasons, and that very possibly in some 
of the later matches she will redeem a reputation which has not 
been lightly earned. 

Next after the contests just mentioned came the race for all 
rigs from Southend to Ifarwich, which took place on June 12. 
Seldom has a more unsatisfactory race been sailed. The start was 
utterly mismanaged ; and the consequence of this bungling was 
that some vessels went off without the slightest regard to the Club 
regulations, while others which obeyed them were, in consequence 
of doing so, placed in an almost hopeless position from the begin- 
ning of the day. The wind, which at times almost entirely died 
away, was very uncertain, sé that, owing to mismanagement and 
mischance combined, there was little significance in the position 
of most of the vessels as they neared Harwich harbour. The 
Vanduara won by more than an hour; but, though she sailed 
admirably, there can be little doubt that she was favoured by the 
wind. Next to the Scotch yacht came the Latona, which took 
the second prize. The schooners engaged were the Miranda, Fiona, 
and the Pantomime, which reappeared after a long absence from 
English racing fleets, She succeeded in beating the redoubtable 
Miranda, but her victory meant little or nothing, as, in consequence 
of having obeyed the regulations, the Miranda had started a long 
way astern of her. The contests at Harwich were of little interest 
owing to light winds and calms, but the sail back to Southend 
was a fine one, as there was a fairly good breeze. The most re- 
markable feature in this race was the sailing of the Miranda, 
which in a brilliant fashion avenged the sliglit put upon hera 
few days previously. (ver a considerable portion of the course 
the sail was a more or less free reach, and during this the 
larger Australia got well away from the Wivenhoe schooner; 
but the latter was always within her time, and at the last 
when it was necessary for the yachts to sail as near the wind as 
they could, the Miranda gained and weathered rapidly. Just 
before passing the mark-boat the Australia touched the ground 
and hung for a short space; but this accident did not affect the 


result of the race, as, had it not happened, the Miranda must still | 


have taken the fist prize. Next to these two schooners were the 


Latona, Fiona, and Pantomime, the last of which, like the Australia, 
gotaground. It should be said that in neither case was the captain 
at all to blame. The mark-boat had been placed absurdly near 
the pier by some ingenious person who was apparently under the 
impression that the race was for 5-ion craft. When the expense 
which may be thrown upon the owner of a large yacht by the ground- 
ing of his vessel is considered, it seems astonishing that such a mis- 
ae should be permitted. If there was no one at Southend who 
had sufficient knowledge to moor a mark-boat, nothing could have 
been easier than to send to some other place on the river for 
a waterman who had seen a few yacht races and could do what 
was required. 

In the schooner matches of the New Thames and Royal 
‘Phames Clubs, sailed on the 19th and‘21st of June, the Miranda 
defeated first the Frona and then the Eyeria. Doth these races 
were sailed in light breezes; but on June 23rd, when the Channel 
match from the Nore to Dover took place, the wind had more 
strength. In this race all the honours fell to the Zatona and 
Miranda. The former led during the whole day, and won the 
Queen’s Cup. The other kept close to her throughout, sailing 
admirably, and in the latter ag of the race, when the wind was 
foul, there was the remarkable sight of a schooner holding her 
own well with a yawl much exceeding her in tonnage in a steady 
beat to windward. Indeed, in this her fourth season, the Miranda 
seems to be sailing better than ever, and her performances have 
been in some respects as remarkable as those of the steel Van- 
duara, After the race from the Nore came the regatta of the 
Cinque Ports Yacht Club, which is, as we need hardly say, one of 
the moet deservedly popu'ar of the whole racing season. This 
year a fine fleet assembled in the bay, and, with weather happily 
favourable, the principal race was one of the finest tnat have 
been sailed in any waters for some time past. It was of 
course ded by the cutter, yawl, and schooner matches. 
In the first the Vanduara was victorious, completely vanquishing 
the Furmosa, her only antagonist. In the other two, sailed on 
June 26th, the Jlorinda and Miranda were successful. The 
schooner race was marked by the reappearance of the famous 
Guwindolin, which for some time past had not engaged in any con- 
test. It cannot be said that on this occasion the celebrated 
schooner much distinguished herself, as in the second round 
she was sailed hull down by the Miranda, and retired from 
the match. She was destined, however, shortly to redeem her 
ancient fame. Towards the conclusion of this race the Miranda, 
sailing apparently without any wind at all, glided past the 
Florinda ane round the South Sand-Head Lightship in a manner 
that seemed almost inexplicable. Very different trom the calm 
weather in which this match was finished was that of the morning 
of the 28th, when the Boulogne race was sailed. There wasa strong 
south-westerly wind, and some sea in the Channel. Eleven 
vessels s , and for a time the Miranda led, the Latona and 
Egeria being close to her, Gradually, however, the Guwendolin, 
which had been very unlucky in starting, made her way through 
the whole fleet, and at Jdoulogne she was well ahead of everything 
else. On the run back she showed wonderful speed, but unfortunately 
when she was some two or three miles from Dover she lost a man 
overboard, and, as of course she stopped to look for him, was 
passed by the others. At the time when this accident happened 
the Gwendolin was a good distance ahead of the rest, but not so 
far as has been stated in some accounts of the race which have 
ap It must be remembered, too, that the other schooners, 
sailing together somewhat jealously, had got off their course, and 
thereby greatly aided the Gwendolin. Had they taken a better 
line, they would have been much nearer to her, and pcssibly she 
would not have had her time clear at the moment when the acci- 
dent happened. The Latona was the first vessel in, followed by 
the Eyeria, and then by the Miranda, which took the first prize 
by time, the Florindu taking the second, and the Vanduara the 
third. The pace of the leading yachts over the whole course had 
been, on an average, about fourteen miles an hour, and probably ~ 
the race was one of the fastest ever sailed ; but the enjoyment of 
this splendid contest was completely marred by the fact that the 
unfortunate seaman who had fallen overboard from the Gwendolin 
Ne not recovered, though every possible effort was made to save 

im. 

On the following day, June 29th, the match from Dover to 
Ostend took place. With a fair wind, the Miranda led 
grandly from one mark-boat to the other, and took the first 

rize. Some of the competing yachts lost a good deal of ground 
by an awkward foul at the start. The race off Ostend was 
sailed in a smart breeze, which freshened as the day wore on, 
and raised a nasty shert sea. Out of seven starters only three— 
the Latona, the Vanduara, and the Miranda—held out to the end, 
and the the mark-boat in the above order, the yawl and 
cutter being very close togetber. There was no club race back, 
but the yacht-owners organized one amongst themselves, and this 
was won in magniticent style by the Vanduara, which in a con- 
siderable sea left everything elise far to leeward of her. She 
achieved an equally brilliant success on the 3rd and 4th of the 
present month when in a long beat, for the most part against a 
strong breeze, from Dover tu Cowes she sailed out of sight of the 
Egerva and Latona, and arrived far ahead of them. Shortly after 
this her victorious career met with the check which has been 
mentioned. Going north, she met the Samana twice at the 
Northern Yacht Club Regatta. On the first occasion the Van- 
duara won, but the wind was so uncertain that the result of the 
, race was almost entirely due to chance. In the second match, 
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sailed in a true wind, the Samena thoroughly beat the steel 
vessel, getting a good lead by the end of the first round, keeping 
it on every point of sailing, and passing the mark-boat six 
minutes ahead of the other. 
for supposing that the Vanduara was suffering from the con- 
stant complaint of iron and steel ships—a foul skin—and that 
‘she was not sailing her best, or nearly her best. Possibly, 
when she has been scraped, she will be more than a match 
for the Samena; but then it must be remembered that the 
necessity for constant docking is a very serious drawback to a 
racing yacht, and that admiration for this vessel's achievements is 
of necessity somewhat tempered by the fact that she requires 
frequent manipulation. If there is to be any more puffing of the 
Vanduara, it should in fairness be mentioned as a slight drawbatk 
to the merits of the yacht which is “second, &c.,” that after a 
few weeks in the water she must be either docked or beaten. 


« 


PROSPECTS OF TRADE. 


W HEN commenting last autumn on the sudden and unex- 
pected activity which manifested itself in the markets alike 
for commodities and for securities, we observed that the experiment 
which we were about to witness was economically of the most 
interesting kind. It was whether a revival of trade is possible, 
not only without a good harvest, but in spite of a succession of 
very bad harvests? A few years ago nobody would have thought 
such a thing possible. It was a settled conviction that pro- 
sperity could come only from an abundant production of the fruits 
of the earth ; and the conviction was well founded. But the past 
generation has wrought a complete revolution in the economic 
condition of the country. Free trade, railway construction, the 
application of steam to navigation, the electric telegraph, the settle- 
ment of vast regions in America and Australia, the subjection, 
pate ot unification of India, the piercing of the Isthmus of 
uez, the development of industry, and the accumulation of wealth, 
have contributed, each in its degree, to render us less and less de- 
paemret upon our own soil for our food, to break down the iso- 
tion of countries, and to make the whole commercial world more 
and more nearly one economic community. False conceptions of 
national greatness, unwise legislation, imperfect industrial organi- 
zation, and the backwardness of mechanical invention still inter- 
many and serious obstacles between produce and its best 
markets; yet the identification of the interests of all nations has 
gone far enough to make the question possible, Can there be a re- 
vival of trade without a good home harvest ? And many conditions 
were present last year which so favoured a revival as naturally to 
suggest the question. It was pointed out at the time by Mr. 
Giffen, and it may now be accepted as proved, that the long de- 
pression, with its attendant fall of prices, and the paralysis 
of credit that followed the Glasgow failure, had diminished 
production below the requirements of current consump- 
tion, Coal and iron masters limited their output, manu- 
facturers restricted their operations, wholesale dealers allowed 
their stocks to run down. Each was anxious to lock up 
his money as little as possible, and experimented, there- 
fore, to ascertain with how small a stock he could go on. 
The result was that stocks ran too low, and an increase of pro- 
duction became necessary. At existing prices, however, the 
increase would not pay, and consequently an improvement of the 
markets was indispensable to secure the augmented supply needed. 
Just when people began to discover that this was really so, 
another cause came into operation, producing an effect that 
astonished everybody. With the exception, perhaps, of the South 
American countries, the United States had suffered most severely 
from the long depression, and in consequence an unusually large 
proportion of the population was driven, through want of work in 
the towns, to the cultivation of the land. Fortunately for all 
ala the last three seasons, which were so disastrous in 
pe, were exceptionally favourable in the United States. 
An unprecedentedly large area was tilled because of the 
breakdown of industrial and manufacturing enterprise; and 
there was an unprecedentedly bountiful return through the good- 
ness of the seasons. Thus, out of the superabundance of Ame- 
rican crops, Europe was fed,and Europe's gold in return was poured 
into the pockets of the American people. Continued for three suc- 
cessive years, this lucrative aa restored pueaity to the 
United States, and once more they resumed the projects of railway 
building which had been interrupted by the crash of 1873. After 
a while, this necessitated the buying of English iron and steel on 
a vast scale; and this buying was accompanied by large purchases 
oi other commodities. The necessity for replenishing home stocks 
and eager American demand, coming together, caused that 
outburst of activity which signalized the autumn and winter. 
This in its turn led to much wild speculation, which collapsed in 
the spring. What has been the course of trade since, and what 
is the present prospect ? 

This question finds itsanswer in the Board of Trade returns for 
last month, which, it will be borne in mind, also give the figures 
for the last six months, and therefore cover a period beginning 
when the American purchases were already slackening, and running 
through the interruption to business of the dissolution and the 
elections. the breakdown of the recent speculation, and the conse- 
quent fall of prices. For the whole half-year we find that importa , 


There seems to be some reason | 


| and exports have increased, as compared with the corresponding 


| period of last year, almost in the same proportion—22 per cent. in 
the case of the imports, and 21 per cent. in that of the exports, 
This growth, pari passu, of both sides of the account is high} 
satisfactory. There is, as we know, a school of reasoners whi 
looks with scant favour upon the expansion of imports as a 
squandering of the national substance. Enlightened economists 
have no sympathy with this view. But we may point out 
nevertheless that a large part of the increase of the imports 
is in the raw materials of manufactures, such as cotton, flax, 
hemp, hides, silk, wood, and wool. There is also, of course, a 
large increase in the import of articles of food. After 
so many bad seasons, decrease, or even stationariness, in these 
items would afford cause for serious uneasiness respecting 
the condition of the country, as indicating a real decline in the 
purchasing power of the masses of the people. Happily there is 
no such symptom. On the contrary, there is an increase of 
186,000 cwt. in the quantity of wheat imported during the six 
months, and of 2,396,0o00/. in the value. There is also an in- 
crease in the import of barley, as was to have been expected 
from the badness of the last barley harvest. And generally we 
may say that the increase in the import of articles of food was 
over 9} millions in value. Still the distinctive feature of the 
imports is increase in the raw materials of manufacture; and this 
increase is more marked in the single month of June than in 
the entire six months, Thus in June alone the imports of raw 
cotton exceeded those of June last year by 51} per cent. in 
warn, and 56 per cent. in value; flax 54 per cent. and 
O per ‘cent. respectively ; wool 95 per cent. and 106 per cent. 
In these instances it will be seen that the increase in value is, 
with one exception,not much greater than that in quantity, showin 
that rise of price has little to do with the augmentation on which 
we are commenting. It is further to be remarked that the 
greater relative increase in the import of the raw materials of 
manufacture in June than in the six months proves that manu- 
facturers are fairly prosperous, and are looking forward to still 
better times. Turning now to the exports, asto which we have 
heard such doleful complaints of late years, we find an increase for 
the six months of 21 per cent., and for June of about 26 per cent., 
again showing that June was ahead of the average of the half- 
year. The expansion still continues to be very largely in steel 
and iron, and to be due to American buying. Thus for the half- 
year the increase in the exports of pig-iron to the United 
States is actually greater than the increase in the total ex- 
ports; but for June the total exports have risen 306,000 
tons, and those to the United States only 190,000 tons. American 
purchases, that is, still count for more than half the increase ; 
but there is expansion elsewhere, as in the trade to Russia, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. In railroad iron the United 
States count for less, British America, British India, and Australia 
having enormously augmented their purchases last month. The 
increase in the export of cotton piece goods is, however, larger 
than that even in iron, amounting to about 28 per cent. in 
quantity. Under this head also the United States have taken more 
than twice as much as in June last year; but our chief customers 
were India, China, Turkey, Brazil, and Egypt. There was like- 
wise a large expansion in the exports of wool and woollens, with 
a smaller increase in silk manufactures, coal, oil-seed, and alkalies. 

The inference to be drawn from these facts is clear enough. 
The raw-material-producing countries have recovered from the 
collapse of 1873; the United States never were more prosperous ; 
British America is improving; India is shaking off the effects of 
famine; Australia likewise is doing better; the South American 
States are distracted by war and attempts at revolution, but they 
also have shared in the revival. The return to prosperity of 
these countries has enabled them once more to buy largely of us. 
But Europe is still suffering from a succession of bad seasons, from 
bloated armaments, protective tariffs, and political apprehensions. 
At home, a part of Ireland is famine-stricken, and over the whole 
United Kingdom the agricultural interest is suffering seriously. 
We need, therefore, for assured improvement in trade abundant 
harvests throughout Europe, restored confidence, and some degree 
of prosperity to the landed interest. With the exception of 
Russia, the principal countries of the Continent have a fair pro- 
spect, as is also the case at home. But more settled weather 
is required, especially more sunshine. If the harvests turn 
out well, wheat will probably be cheaper that it has been 
for many years, and consequently the cost of living to the 
working classes will be very low, which is always favourable to 
trade, as it leaves to the masses of the population a larger margin 
than usual for expenditure on what are luxuries to them. And 
this will apply not alone to the United Kingdom, but to the whole 
Continent also. At the same time the commercial negotiations begun 
with all the wine-growing countries promise to give new force to 
the stimulus. If, in return for a reduction of the wine duties, the 
tariff is lowered in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, we may reasonably look for an increase of 
our trade with these several States. But a good harvest is an 
indispensable condition. Another bad harvest would be a very 
serious matter for the farmers, and in Ireland would have grave 
consequences. 
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MIDSUMMER RACING. 


SCOT races were scarcely over before betting men were 
A briskly engaged upon their speculations for the Northumber- 
land Plate. We never had much affection for this race. It is 
generally a terribly gambling affair. The bookmakers get certain 
horses made strong favourites, and after they have been backed at 
short prices for large sums of money, evil rumours about them are 

read abroad, and then they are sent down in the betting to make 
room for other favourites, which are treated in the same manner 
in their turn. Handicaps are not the most attractive kind of 
races, and the Northumberland Plate is not only a handicap, but 
one of the most objectionable types of handicap. ‘The first favourite 
at starting, on the late occasion, was exactly the sort of horse one 
would expect to be most fancied for a race of this class. His 
name was Victor Emmanuel, and he had only been out once before 
this season, when he ran nowhere, but his reputation rested upon 
his reported performances in private. Thirteen horses started, and 
of these the greater number were beaten half a mile from home. 
As they were turning into the straight, the once favourite A meri- 
can horse Parole appeared to be running very well, but he gave 
way to the favourite, Mycenz, and Inval when they were running 
in. It was soon evident that the favourite also was beaten. 
Myeenze was now leading. This horse had been at one time a 
strong first favourite, but after fluctuating at all sorts of prices, he 
had started at 8 to 1. Inval was racing alongside of him. It 
will be remembered that Inval had made a tremendous race 
with Thurio and Insulajre a couple of years ago in the Grand 
Prix, when there was only a head between each of the three. 
The race for the Northumberland Plate was also destined to be a 
severe struggle, and at last Mycenze just beat Inval by a head. 
Inval is an unlucky horse; for although in the course of his life 
he has won some half-dozen races, including the Prix Royal Oak 
at Paris, a race worth little short of two thousand pounds, he 
has an unhappy knack of running second and third, and of getting 
beaten by short heads. 

There was fair racing at Stockbridge; but it is scarcely worth a 
long notice here. There was some two-year-old running, how- 
ever, which ought not to be overlooked. It will be remembered that 
at Ascot Sir Charles seemed the best public performer of the two- 
year-olds that had been out this year. In his first race at that 
meeting he had beaten a colt called Scobell by three-quarters of a 
length. At Stockbridge Scobell won two races in a canter, which 
tended to prove the excellence of Sir Charles. The Stockbridge 
Cup, a weight-for-age race, was won by a two-year-old called 
Elie, which beat several very fast horses, including Phénix, Dun- 
_ mow, and ab AgROE Elfe was himself beaten on the following 

day by Capuchin, who had won two races at Ascot. Robert the 
Devil, the winner of the Grand Prix and the second favourite for 
the St. Leger, walked over for the Stockbridge Biennial. At 
Winchester Sir Charles won another race, coming away from his 
opponents when challenged, and winning in a canter. In the 
Queen’s Plate, for a wonder, Inval managed to win, instead of to 
lose by a head. 

The Newmarket July meeting opened with the Trial Plate, for 
which Favo, who had won six out of nine races this year, was the 
first favourite. It ended in a very fine race, as Fordham brought 
up Attalus, who had been running badly this season, with a rush 
in the last few strides, and Favo was beaten by a head. Attalus 
had 1olbs. the best of the weights. Eleven two-year-olds came 
out for the July Stakes. A tilly named Bal Gal, belonging to 
Lord Falmouth, was so much fancied that slight odds were laid 
on her, although she had never run in public before. There was 
a beautiful race. Iroquois seemed to be winning, but Bal Gal 
persevered with great gameness, and won by a head. If Iroquois’s 
form in the New Stakes at Ascot was correct, this performance on 
the part of Bal Gal was not worth much, for Iroquois had been 
ees wee to Sir Charles, Tristan, and Angelina. But some allowance 
had to be made for the fact that Bal Gal had never run jin a public 
race until she appeared in the July Stakes, She is a beautiful 
filly, by Adventurer out of Cantiniére. Her engagements are very 
heavy, and they include the Middle Park Plate, the Two Thousand, 
the Derby, the Oaks, and the St. Leger; so, if she is really good, 
she will have plenty of opportunities of displaying her merits. 
Later in the week the running in the Chesterfield Stakes was 
greatly to her glorification, for Toogesia won in a canter by three 

ngths, Tristan being unplaced. Now Tristan had only been 
beaten three-quarters of a length by Sir Charles at Ascot. If, 
therefore, the Chesterfield Stakes was a true-run race, Bal Gal 
might be one of the best two-year-olds of the season; if, on the 
other hand, Iroquois’s running in the New Stakes was correct, 
the Chesterfield Stakes must have been all wrong. 

One of the most interesting races of the week was the Mid- 
summer Stakes. It was thought at one time that Robert the 
Devil would walk over; but when the day came three horses 
van against him. Although he was ized, nearly 3 to I 
was laid on him. Among his opponents was Cipolata, who 
had beaten the winner of the Two Thousand and Discord in 
a Biennial at Ascot, when 20 to 1 was laid against her, She 
had now 7 Ibs. the best of the weights; and, after making 
the running, she held her advantage to the end, and beat Robert 
the Devil by half a length. She had run very badly in the 
One Thousand, but it was suid that she had been ailing in the 
winter, so upon the whole her two victories rather tended to show 
that she was very good than to depreciate the merits of Robert 
the Devil. Before the race for the Midsummer Stakes Cipolata 


was a 50 to I outsider for the St. Leger, but after it she became 
a good fourth favourite. Last year's Two Thousand winner, 
Charibert, won the July Cup. Although it is said that he is a 
roarer, he has turned out to be a wonderfully fast horse over six 
furlongs. Great complaints were made at Newmarket about the 
rough scoundrels who have of late taken to patronize the meetings 
on the Heath. Formerly Newmarket races were remarkable for their 
quietness and their immunity from the crowds of blackguards which 
made other meetings horrible. Now, however, Newmarket Heath 
is becoming a favourite resort of the lowest ruffians; and one 
night during the late meeting a gang of roughs set upon the police, 
and aga cam rescued from the hands of justice one of their 
number whom the constables had arrested. It is much to be 
hoped that the authorities will in future strengthen the force of 
police during the race weeks. 

Last autumy we noticed the sale of the entire stock of the 
Cobham stud, and we then observed that a number of foals had 
been sold for extravagant prices. A good many of these foals 
were purchased by the newly-formed Cobham Stud Company, and 
they were re-sold at the late annual sale of the Cobham yearlings. 
They did not turn out a very profitable investment to the new 
Company, for, after being kept for nine months, they were sold for 
2,700 guineas less than they had cost. One foal that had been 
bought for 610 guineas was sold as a yearling for 110 guineas, 
and another that had cost 250 last autumn now brought in only 
50 guineas. The average price realized for the whole of the 
Cobham stud yearlings was about 176 guineas each, which was a 
- price when all their expenses are considered. The heavy 
osses sustained by backers at Ascot may account in a great 
measure for the low prices obtained at the Cobham sale ; but, even 
allowing for this, a useful lesson should ‘be learned on the excessive 
folly of giving exorbitant prices for foals. At the sale of the 
Cobham stud last year forty-eight foals averaged 270 guineas 
a-piece; one of them, which was purchased by the Duke of West- 
minster, realizing 1,100 guineas. At the sale at Cobham this 
summer yearlings did not average two-thirds of the prices obtained 
for the foals last autumn, and the highest figure made by one lot 
was 700 guineas, which happened to be exactly the sum that had 
been paid for that very colt nine months previously. At the annual 

earling sale at Cobham last year the highest price fetched by one 
ot was I,300 guineas, and the year before that as much as 2,500 
guineas had been received for one yearling, At the Newmarket July 
sales the highest price obtained last year was just exceeded, a colt 
by Sterling out of Siluria fetching 1,500 guineas. Last year a 
filly by the same horse, an own sister to Isonomy, realized 1,400 
guineas, while a colt out of Siluria went for 1,000, An own 
brother to Isonomy was offered for sale last week; but when Mr. 
Tattersall stated that his reserve price was 2,000 guineas, no bid 
was made. A filly by Hermit was sold for 1,400 guineas, and a 
golt by Sterling out of Thalia for 980 guineas. The Middle Park 
yearlings were sold at Newmarket this year instead of at their 
own stud farm. The larger proportion of them were by Scottish 
Chief. The prices obtained were low for a stud of such repute, 
the highest being 550, and, out of fourteen yearlings, half a dozen 
did not fetch 100 a-piece. The yearling sales, so far this season, 
have been anything but encouraging to breeders, 

The most exciting event of the racing season has been the sup- 
posed discovery that the winner of the Derby was accidentally run 
under a wrong name, and was therefore disqualified for that race. 
So much has been said and written on the subject within the last 
fortnight that it is needless for us to enter into all the details of 
the matter. The main point of the question was whether two 
yearlings, one called Bend Or and the other Tadcaster, had been 
mistaken for each other when taken from a paddock, where 
they had been running together, to their trainers. Both colts 
had been entered for the Derby. For the time being this case 
created as much sensation as the Tichborne trial of odious memory. 
One important lesson is to be learned from the affair—namely, the 
great necessity of keeping an accurate register ofevery foal born at 
a stud farm. White markings especially should be noted with the 

test precision. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a 
foal is a bay, a brown, or a very dark chestnut ; but about white 
marks there should be no mistake, and where the general colour 
is at all doubtful, the fact should be carefully stated. Another 
moral of the story is that dishonest people must have opportuni- 
ties for fraud which it is not pleasant to contemplate. If a man 
had a dozen bay yearlings, and only one of them, perhaps the worst, 
was entered for the Derby, it seems that nothing could prevent 
him from deliberately picking out the most promising of the 
lot and sending it to a trainer's under the name of the colt entered 
for the Derby. 


REVIEWS. 


EPHESUS AND ITS COINAGE.* 


A= the many instances of the stimulating influence of 
border States, few are more remarkable than the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor. As the meeting-ground of East and West they 
combined the qualities of both, and from the mixture of these op- 


* The Coinage vf Ephesus. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper of 
Coins in the British Museum, a Member of the Imperial 
German Archeological Institute. Rollin et Feuardent. 1880. 
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posing elements was derived much of their prosperity and renown. | 
Among the cities which thus served to link Hellas with the 
nations from which so much of her greatness was borrowcl, 
Ephesus held from early times a prominent position. Situated in 
the narrow maritime jo where the Cayster breaks from its 
mountain course and falls into the Ionian Sea, the city which 
boasted one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world was well 
placed as an entrepét between Greece and Asia. Inferior in poli- 
tical significance to Miletus, and long overshadowed by the com- 
mercial fame of Rhodes, Ephesus was nevertheless one of the 

rincipal channels of trade with Asia, and after the fall of 

iletus it became the first port on the West Coast, *‘ the one great 
mart of Asia through which the fabrics and products of the East 
found their way to Europe”; till at last in Roman times it was 
allowed without dispute to be the queen of the eastern province of 
the Empire. As the port of Sardes, the capital of the neighbouring 
Stata Vngion, it carried on a valuable trade with the interior, 
and its vicinity to Rhodes, if it dimmed to some extent the com- 
mercial fame of the city on the mainland, yet stimulated it to 
vie with the merchant island as one of the foremost trading 
cities of Greece. Its secure harbour, “ only to be approached 
from the sea by a long narrow channel full of shoals at the 
entrance,’ the convenience of its central position for the 
defence of the Ionian coast, its large inland trade, and its store of 
wealth, all tended to make Ephesus a leading city even in a region 
teeming with active life like the eastern borderland of the Ezgean. 
It is no marvel that “ the commerce of Ephesus, great even in the 
time of the Lydian Kings, when the gold of the Pactolus was 
already flowing into the plain of the Cayster, grew with each 
century, in spite of all the wars and revolutions which harassed 
the west coast of Asia Minor and destroyed many of its most 
flourishing cities,”-and that “in the time of Augustus, when the 
former greatness of Miletus had become a byword; when Lebedus, 
as Horace tells us, was more deserted than Gabii and Fidenz, and 
the other cities which once formed the league of the Panionium 
had mostly dwindled into obscurity, Ephesus not only maintained 
its ancient commercial supremacy, but was exalted above all the 
other cities of Asia Minor by the privileges and titles bestowed 
upon it by Imperial favour,” and permitted to style itself “ First 
City of Asia.” 

The results of its position as neutral ground wedged in between 
Europe and Asia are conspicuous in the history of Ephesus, which 
is the record of one long unbroken struggie between Oriental and 
Hellenic influences, At first the Epbesians were almost wholly 
Asiatic. The remnant of Greeks which tarried behind when the 
Tonian wave rolled on to Hellas scarcely modified the Asiatic 
character of the people, whose ethnological staple consisted mainly 
in Carians and Leleges, with such mixture as might come from the 
Pheenician station at the mouth of the Cayster. The leanings of 
this ancient Asiatic population of Ephesus were naturally to the 
great Hittite kingdom which before 1200 3.c. ruled the wide terri- 
tory from the Euphrates to the cities of the coast, and had its 
capital at Sardes. When the Ionian reflux brought back many of 
the Greeks to Asia, the beginning of the Hellenic element as a 

‘political influence in Ephesus is to be traced. Androclus, son of 
Tries landing with a body of Ionian Greeks, established his 
colony, not in the plain where the Ephesians were dwelling, but 
southwards, on Mounts Prion and Coressus. He chose the spot 
with a true Greek’s eye for beauty. Mr. Wood describes the view 
from Mount Prion as marvellously beautiful :— 

The river Cayster, winding like a white ribbon through the plain, forms 

in its course nuinerous small peninsulx. The Selinusian lakes, the village 
and castle on the hill at Ayasalouk, the bay of Scala Nova, the mountainous 
island of Samos, and the still more mountainous coast beyond, the snow- 
capped Tmolus to the north, and the ruined city mapped out at the feet of 
the spectator ; these, with countless other objects of interest, make up a 
panorama of exquisite beauty. 
Here the Ionian colonists fortified themselves, and though they 
soon entered into friendly relations with the people of the plain, 
accepted their religion, and gradually became merged in their 
polity, the distinctive Hellenic element was never obliterated, and 
the efforts of the Ionian colony to link the city of their adoption 
more closely with mother Ilellas, and the counteracting tendency 
of the inhabitants of the plain to unite with the Oriental Empires in 
their rear, were among the chief causes of the numerous tergiversa- 
tions which deface the Ephesian annals. Mr. Newton, in the careful 
sketch of Ephesian history in his recent Essays on Art and Arche- 
ology, 8ay8 :— 

Looking back through the history of the Ephesians from Auustu: to 
Croesus, we find abundant evidence of their commercial prosperity and of 
their adroitness in conciliating powerful neighbours, and choosing allies on 
the winning side; but no heroic self-sacrifice, no daring spirit of maritime 
adventure, such as distinguished their ancient rivals, the Milesians and the 
Phoceans. Their policy throughout is marked by selfishness and cunning; “the 
lions from Hellas have become foxes at Ephesus” was a familiar Greek 
proverb. 

At first the Ephesians naturally allied themselves closely with 
the Oriental monarchies—after the Hittites, with the Lydian 
Mermnade ; then, on the fall of Croesus, with his Persian con- 

ueror. But when Persia met with the defeat of Mycale, the 

phesians turned over to the winning side, and joined the Athenian 


confederacy, though probably this change, the result of the Greek 
element in the politics of the city, was not rendered specially | 
agreeable to the many among its inhabitants who sympathized 
with Persia by the annual tribute of 1,440/, to 1,800/. which | 


element, however, soon reasserted itself; Ephesus seized the first 
opportunity to break away from the Athenian alliance, and opened 
its gates willingly to the Spartan Lysander, whose rule, tho 
certainly not due to the Ionian influence in the city, led to a 
revival of the [Lellenic spirit in the efforts he made to recall the 
people from the Oriental luxurioussess in which they were sunk. 
A'ter Conon’s victory off Cnidus, and the consequent expulsion of 
the Lacedemonians from many of the cities of Asia Minor, the 
tie with Greece was knitted more closely; for it was at this time 
that a federal alliance, of which M. Waddington has discovered 
numismatic evidence, was concluded between Rhodes, Cnidua, 
Samos, and Ephesus. The Spartans, however, shortly afterwards 
retook the city of Diana, and after disgusting it, in company 
with other cities of Asia, by the severity of a yoke that 
was the more unbearab'e after a period of comparative in- 
dependence, handed over all their Asiatic possessions to 
Persia by the diszraceful Peace of Antalcidas (387 B.c.). Ephesus 
probably suffered little by the transfer. Its sympathies had been 
with Persia all along, and it was now allowed to enjoy nearly a cen- 
tury of comparative independence, only disturbed by internal con- 
tests between the oligarchic party, who looked to Sparta for help, 
and the democratic, who preferred the alliance of Macedon. Alex- 
ander the Great, when he visited Ephesus, did not interrupt this 
period of autonomy; he only confirmed the democratic party in 
power, made a great sacrifice to the goddess of the city, accom- 
panied by a march-past of his troops, and had his picture painted by 
Apelles for the temple of Artemis. But after his death Ephesus 
was an object worthy the greed of his suecessors, and was tossed 
like a shuttlecock from one to another, vibrating between Anti- 
gonus, Demetrius, and Lysimachus, Seleucids and Ptolemies, 
Attalids and Romans, Mithradates and Sulla, till it was established 
as the capital of Roman Asia and the residence of the proconsul, 
and “ tasted the full blessings of the much-lauded Roman rule,” 
which meant systematized plunder in the cities and man-hunting 
and slave-driving in the country districts. In Mommsen’s words, 
“every stalk of corn grew for the Ruman decumanus, and every 
child of free parents seemed born for the Roman slave-drivers, 
The most glorious cities were sacrificed, not to the barbarous lust 
of power, but to the far more horrible barbarism of speculation.” 

The conflict between Asiatic and Hellenic elements is even more 
conspicuous in the religion of Ephesus. “ Diana of the Ephesians” 
was a strange combination of Oriental and Greek ideas. When An- 
droclus and his Ionians landed, they found the cult of a Phoenician 
or Hittite, certainly Asiatic, goddess already firmly established 
in the plain of the Cayster. She seems to have been ar 
embodiment of the notion of productive nature, and at first sight 
suggests no analogy with the Greek huntress. This Artemis—or 
Upis, as she was originally called—of the Ephesians is well known 
to us from Roman replicas (which must have been copied from the 
statue in the Ephesian temple), as well as from the coins, and she 
resembles a mummy more than anything else. The body is a 
mere trunk, with the feet tied together; and the most striking 
characteristics of her person are the numerous pendulous breasts, 
by which the fertile goddess of nature is indicated. She is re- 
ery as surrounded by various symbols—bees, flowers, fruit, 

eads of bulls and lions, the crescent moon, and stags, in some of 
which telluric attributes may perhaps be seen, in others possibly 
indications of a lunar myth. Iler service was superintended by 
emasculated priests, of whom the chief was called Essén (or 
‘* King Bee”), or Megabyzus; and by virgins, called Melisse (or 
“bees ”), from whose opposition to the Ionian colonists the Greeks 
derived their famous legend of the fight with the Amazons, The 
descendants of Androclus’s colony saw in this Asiatic nature- 
goddess some resemblance to their Artemis, and adopted her just 
in the same way as the Artemis Leucophryné of Magnesia and 
the Hera of Samos, both Asiatic divinities, were admitted to the 
Hellenic Pantheon. But the character of the Ephesian Artemis 
was always really Oriental, and her power was chiefly felt in re- 
lation to Oriental nations. She was the saviour of the city or 
more than one occasion, When Croesus besieged Ephesus, a rope 
was stretched between the temple and the wall of the city, in sign of 
solemn dedication, and the conqueror dared not inflict the penalties 
he meditated. When Xerxes plundered and ravaged Ionia and its 
temples, the fane of Artemis alone was unmolested; and hither 
the great King sent his children for safety after his defeat at 
Salamis. When the Athenians invaded Ephesus, towards the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, ‘lissaphernes offered a mighty sacri- 
fice to Artemis, and raised the people in a sort of jehad, or holy 
war, for her defence. It was the protecting intluence of this 
Asiatic goddess that preserved Ephesus unmoved through the 
revolutions which destroyed many a braver city; and it was fitting 
that the ery of the great “ Diana of the Ephesians” should be 
raised against the innovating apostle of the Gentiles. 

The value of Greek coins as illustrating the history and mytho- 
logy of the cities of Hellas is too well established to require 
proof; but, if further evidence were needed, it would be hard to 
tind a more striking testimony than that afforded by the coinage 
of Ephesus. Mr. Barclay V. Head, the Assistant-Keeper of Coins 
in the British Museum, has applied to the subject the same archeo- 
logical instinct and experience, and the same scientific method, 
which characterized his essay on the coins of Syracuse, The Hie 
tory of the Coinage of Syracuse was practically the first of a 


| series of monographs on the currencies of the Greek cities which 


is designed to present the student with a complete view of the 


Athens exacted in payment for a — with which the | Hellenic numismatics—to form a New Eckhel, with all the addi- 


Asiatic Ephesians could well have 


nosed. The non-Hellenic | tional knowledge and experience that has grown up since Eckhel’s 
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time. Mr. Gardner's Coinage of Elis, which we lately noticed, 
js the second part of this valuable undertaking ; and the third is 
the present Coinage of Ephesus, which, if deticient in the artistic 
interest of the earlier parts, is inferior to neither of them in histo- 
rical importance or in excellence of workmanship. It is impossible to 
study Mr. Head’s arrangement of the long series of coins from B.c. 

00 to the Christian era without being convinced of the accuracy 
of its details, and struck with the patient observation and com- 
parison and the true numismatic instinct which are revealed in 
every page. In the treatment of the metrological difficulties, no 
less than in the elucidation of the mystery of the magistrates’ 
names, Mr. Head has been peculiarly successful, 

The mythological interest of the coins is very considerable. The 
Ephesian Artemis appears throughout, either in person or repre- 
sented by asymbol. There is scarcely’a coin from first to last 


.(except the cistophori) whereon the bee, the special symbol of the 


Ephesian goddess, does not appear; and we find the stag, or two 
stags (like those of silver which encom d the gold Artemis 
dedicated by Salutaris), and the bow, bowcase, and quiver, on 
many of the coins, as well as the bust of the goddess, and finally 
her full figure. It is interesting to trace the gradual development 
of these symbols and representations. At first the bee alone 
appears, with monotonous regularity, though Mr. Head’s quick eye 
contrives to extract hints for arrangement out of the shape of its 
wings; then, as Greek influence waxed stronger, the stag, probably 
a concession to the Greek idea of the goddess, is send on the 
reverse; and under Lysimachus the actual bust of the huntress- 
goddess herself, “ chaste and fair,” and no Asiatic at all, occupies 
the principal side, yet with a little bee (pace Mr. Newton) on the 
reverse. The return to autonomy and Asiatic proclivities restored 
the bee to its old position on the obverse; and, under the pro- 
tection of Mithradates, the Ephesian mint even issued pieces with 
the full, mummy-like tigure of the Asiatic goddess on one side, re- 
taining, however, the Greek bust on the other. These variations 
of mythological type are peculiarly interesting when considered 
in relation to the changeful history of the city ; and the only fault 
we have to find with Mr. Head is that he does not make quite 
enough out of them, and does not sufficiently explain their 
meaning. 

Historically the coins of Ephesus are of unusual interest. From 
them alone do we learn the existence of the monetary league which 
followed the Lacedsemonian defeat off Cnidus, and which is 
signalized by the issue of a uniform type of reverse—Hercules 
strangling two serpents—by all the cities of the league. The con- 
quest of Ephesus by Lysimachus is marked by the appearance for 
the first time of the face of the Greek Artemis, and the bow and 
quiver, on the coinage; and when Lysimachus presented the city 
to his wife Arsinoe, and called it by her name, the facts are sub- 
stantiated by the head of Arsinoe, veiled as a queen, and the 
letters APZI. Later on we find evidence that the Attalid attempt 
to establish a pan-asiatic currency was supported at Ephesus by 
the appearance of Ephesian cistophori, with the cista mystica on 
one side, and on the other, two serpents coiled about a bow-chest. 
But the most important historical evidence supplied by the coins 
consists in the names of magistrates which are generally found 
inscribed on them after the fifth century B.c. ‘here has been 
considerable doubt as to who these magistrates were, and how 
long each held his office. Curtius regarded them as archons, but 
on grounds which have since been demolished ; Lenormant took 
them to be high-priests of Artemis; Mr. Head holds them to 
have been the prytaneis, officers corresponding in some respects to 
the archon eponymus of Athens; and places their tenure of office at 
one year. The argument by which he supports these points seems 
irrefragable. In 274 years 238 magistrates’ names occur on the 
coins of Ephesus ; the office, therefore, cannot well have been held 
for longer than one year. If it was half-yearly we should require 
548 names; but, as Mr. Head shows from # comparison with the 
dated coins of Aradus, it is extremely improbable that our series 
is so incomplete as this would make it, and much more likely that 

are not many years that are unrepresented in the collections 

of Europe. In many of the periods into which the coinage and 
history of Ephesus fall the number of names nearly equals the 
number of years, but in no case are there more names than years. 
After a consideration of these data, it is difficult to see any alter- 
native to the conclusion that these magistrates held an annual 
office. That the magistrate whose name thus appears on the 
coinage was the eponymus of the city, the first Prytanis, or 
President of the Council of Prytaneis, who superintended the 
execution of the decrees of Boulé and Demos, ordered the public 
sacrifices, looked to the taxes, inspected the markets and harbours 
and highways, and gave his name to the year, is demonstrated by 
a series of historical confirmations which signally attest the present 
high development of the science of numismatics. An Ephesian 
inscription published by Mr. Wood, and attributed to the years 
324 to 319 B.c., gives the names of four prytaneis who were the 
eponymi of four successive years. Turning to Mr. Head's corre- 
sponding period, arranged, let it be understood, simply on general 
principles of style and phy and the like, with no dates 
to guide him, we find three of these four names actually occur- 
ing on the coins. The fourth will doubtless be found in time. 
Another inscription mentions a certain Badronius—a name 
which appears un a coin of the corresponding period in Mr. Head's 
arrangement, and is nowhere else to be found in Greek literature 
% antiquities, Josephus speaks of an Ephesian decree of B.c. 43, 
inning with the words ’Exi mpuravéws MnvodiXov, and, among 
the coins classed by Mr. Head as after 3.c. 48, the name of Meno- 


oe is discovered. These three historical notices P gps beyond 
ispute Mr, Head’s view that the magistrate of the coins was 
the eponymous Prytanis; but the modest way in which he states 
his argument and enumerates his discoveries conveys but a at 
impression of their singular value to any but the initiated. That 
a long series of coins should be arranged chronologically on minute 
grounds of style, which it needs a numismatist even to understand, 
yet so accurately that when an inscription appears it only confirms 
the arrangement, is the strongest possible testimony to the 
archeological instinct of the arranger. But no one can study this 
interesting volume, with its fine photographic (autotype) plates, 
without being astonished at the certainty to which the science of 
numismatics in the hands of such scholars as Mr. Head has attained, 
and the amount of artistic, mythological, historical, and even 
economical knowledge that is to be derived from the patient study 
of the monetary series of a Greek city, 


LES DEUX MASQUES.* 


PAUL DE ST.-VICTOR, the author of a vast work on 

e the drama of which the first instalment lies before us, is 
not so well known to the English public as he deserves to be. Fer 
many years M. de St.-Victur,a man of wide literary knowledge 
and the most picturesque of writers, has contributed critical 
feuilletons to various Parisian newspapers. Like Gautier, he has 
written on almost all literary and artistic subjects; like Gautier’s, 
his style is rich and sparkling, though it has a sort of stiffness as 
ot brocade, which ditfers from the pliancy and flexibility of the 
elder and more famous journalist. M.de St.-Victor has never, as 
far as we know, displayed the high animal and intellectual spirits 
of Gautier's earlier criticisms and essays, as shown, for example, 
in Les Grotesques and Les Jeune-France. In a volume named 
Hommes et Dieux, published many years ago, M. de St.-Victor 
collected a number of his scattered papers. He wrote about Greek 
art and religion, about Helen and Artemis, about Henri III. and 
Nero, about Charles II. of Spain, about the mediseval Jews, about 
the poets of the Greek Anthology, and a score of other subjects ; 
and all his essays had some rather remote or even fantastic interest. 
They were almost overladen with far-fetched verbal ornament, 
though the search for images and illustrations obviously gave 
the author no trouble. His mind is an opulent store of simile and 
anecdote, and he scattered his wealth “as rich men give, that care 
not for their gifts.” ‘The consequence has been that English essay- 
ists steal freely from M. de St.-Victor, and abstain from calling 
public attention to his Hommes et Dieux. His other little volume, 
Barbares et Bandits, was written while the Prussians and the 
Commune besieged or lorded over Paris. It is touched with the 
shame, the terror, and the anger of those times, and the i 
of M. de St.-Victor will lose little if they neglect Barbares et 
Bandits. For many years the covers of M. de St.-Victor’s books 
have borne the advertisement of a forthcoming work, Les Mi 
et les Bustes. Perhaps that volume is among those which only 
exist in prophetic advertisements. The new book, or rather the © 
first instalment of the new book, on the theatre, Les Deux Masques, 
derives its title from the tragic and comic aspects of the Greek 
Muse. This volume deals with A®schylus, and, as it contains no 
less than tive hundred and fifty pages, it is plain that M. de St.- 
Victor has plenty of ground to cover before he reaches Moliére or 
even Shakspeare. 

‘The author explains his own method in a short preface :— 

Much has been written on the theatre of the Greeks. I have tried to 
deal with a subject so often handled, if not in a better way than my pre- 
decessors, at least in a different manner. Mythology and history hold as 
important a place in my work as literary criticism. To restore the 
Greek tragedies and comedies to their original environment, to illus- 
trate and enlarge the study of these pieces by a wider study of the 
ancient world, with the hints and historical parallels which such a study 
suggests ; to lift the mask of every god and of every person who appears 
on the scene, with the purpose of, describing his religious aspect or legen- 

character; to comment on the four great Athenian poets, not so 
much in the letter, as in the light of the spirit, of their works, and of the 
genius of their time—such is the plan that I have traced for myself, and 
have endeavoured to execute. 
Our purpose at present is to examine M. de St.-Victor’s general 
psi pitbetigts 0% is to be employed on so large a scale—to 
criticize his mythological ideas, and to remark on what we venture 
to think singular aberrations of literary taste. The system is 
the scientific one of restoring, as M. de St.-Victor says, the plays 
to their religious and historical environment. First the author 
sketches the growth and development of the worship of Dionysus, in 
whose service the old choral dances and songs had their place. Then 
he speaks, more briefly, of Thespis and Phrynicus. Next he writes at 
length on the history of Aischylus and of his poset. The fifth, 
sixth, and seventh chapters recount the story of the Persian war, 
with all the wild legends of oracles, portents, and apparitions of 
Gods which give the Muses of Herodotus their epic character. 
The reader is now in a position to understand the temper in which 
Eschylus wrote, and in which Athens watched Perse, 
play which M. de St.-Victor criticizes with great abundance of 
historical illustration. He repeats the tales of Persian loyalty, 
and of the cruelty and the power of the Sultanas, so that the 
reader may understand the Chorus of Persian and com- 
prehend the position of Atossa, the mother of Beyond 


* Les Deux Mascues. Par Paul de Saint-Victor. Paris: Calmanna Lévy, 
1880. 
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this we do not intend now to follow M. de St. Victor; his 
account of the Orestia may be reserved for some later occasion. 

To begin at the beginning—M. de St.-Victor indulges freely 
and at t length in enythological speculations about Dionysus, 
the god of the vine and the patron of the drama. We cannot 
but think it unfortunate that he has fallen into the Vedic 
trap which is set for all literary students of Greek mythology. 
We must say again, as we have so often said before, that the in- 
terpretation of the Vedas, with all the inferences which may be 
drawn from those hymns, is ina most chaotic condition. While 
Mr. Max Miiller and Mr, Sayce, with their pupils, seem to regard 
the Vedas as “ primitive ” works which contain information about 
the origins of Aryan religion, other students point out that the 

- Vedas, far from being “ primitive,” are the hymns of a civilized 
people, and-that about the origins of religion they can tell us no 
more than the Christmas articles in the Times. Again, while Mr. 
Max Miiller disputes the presence of fetichism in the earlier 
Vedas, and hence inclines to suppose that fetichism is not 
“ primitive,” but a corruption of primitive religion, other authori- 
ties see in the Vedas the ritual of a fetichism that has been 
highly organized. We have not to"decide between these contra- 
dictory views, and other views which also are entertained. But it 
is = enough that the literary student who takes up any theory 
of Vedic religion and applies it to his purely literary studies is 
extremely likely to lose his way and to encumber his books with 
material that may soon be exploded. Yet critics go back to the 
Vedas, just as older writers always started from the Garden of Eden, 
Hebrew the primitive language, and the rest of it. M. de St.-Vic- 
tor begins by declaring that “the Vedas, now an open book, have 
revealed the direct relation of the religions of Greece with the first 
beliefs of the Aryan race.” Well—for we must take a side after 
all—we do not believe that the Vedas tell us anything whatever 
about “ the first beliefs of the Aryan race.” One might as well 
say that the hymns of Pentaur tell us about the first beliefs of the 
Egyptian race. Did not the ancestors of the Hellenes leave the 
general Aryan stock long before the Vedas were composed in 
Sanskrit? This isa point about which information seems desir- 
able. Philology, says Mr. Max Miiller, gives us “what we may 
call contemporary evidence, exhibiting to us the state of thought, 
language, religion, and civilization at a period when Sanskrit was 
not yet Sanskrit, Greek not yet Greek, but when both, 
together with Latin, German, and other Aryan dialects, 
existed as yet as one undivided language” (Cfips, vol. ii. 
p. 17). The Vedas are composed in Sanskrit, and we 
are anxious to know whether the ancestors of the Greeks had left 
their “ Aryan home” before Sanskrit was a language? If they 
had, there must be a gap of many centuries between the Aryan 
dispersal and the composition of hymns in a language which did 
not exist when the ancestors of the Greeks and of the Brahmans 
dwelt together. In that case, what can the Gods of Greece have 
to do with the Vedas ? The common elements of Greek and Indian 
religion must, if this be so, have existed hundreds of years before 
there were Vedic hymns, or even a Sanskrit language. What 
light, then, do the hymns to the Soma juice throw on the worship 
of Dionysus? And these common elements must be much more 
“ primitive” than the Vedas. M. de St.-Victor has not 
reasoned thus; he has reasoned that the Aryans when they entered 
Greece bore with them the worship of Soma, and he calls a Vedic 
hymn“ cette apparition primordiale de Bacchus.” Yet, when he 
comes to critize the religion of Aischylus, he admits that the 
early deities of Greece were not pure, bodiless, atmospheric 
henomena. Ares was “an old rusty sword,” Demeter had a 
orse’s head, Aphrodite was a squared stone, Artemis ("Apxreyis ?) 
‘was a she-bear, and so on. What M. de St.-Victor says here 

p- 96, 97) is quite true, but his explanation is less satisfactory. 

e appears to think that the Aryan ancestors of the Hellenes 
worshipped “les phénoménes physiques,” but that the Pelasgians 
degraded the pure physical phenomena into the forms of animals 
and fetich-stones. But it is surely quite as scientific to hold 
that the far-off ancestors of the Hellenes, like other savages, wor- 
shipped a whole menagerie of beasts, the beasts whose images were 

ed in the temples of later gods, as their cult was swallowed 
up in that of Artemis and Apollo. If these beasts, as among other 
races, were as progenitors of various tribes, we can 
understand how Zeus or Apollo was fabled to have become, under 
an animal shape, the wooer of Leda or Europa, the father of the 
children of the Swan, and of the Bear-tribe of Arcadia. But the 
system of M. de St.-Victor starts from an “Aryan” cult of 
which we can know nothing, imagines an age of Pelasgian degra- 
dation, and then a period of purer intelligence which must have 
its place in any theory. It is obvious that a study of the evolution 
of the drama is only clogged by all this possibly mistaken mytho- 
logical science. 

As we are about fault-finding, we may as well end by remarking 
on certain places where M. de St.-Victor, like Aischylus, ex- 
hibits in his style “le débordement des images.” Here is a fair 
example of a happy simile. Bacchus, the latest evolved of the 
= of Greeee, “est le dernier venu dans la grande famille de 

Olympe. Il y arrive en retard comme un prince aviné qui 
se fait attendre au banquet royal oii il est convié.” Again, about 
Adonis (whose worship is described with wonderful force), M. de 
St.-Victor says :—“ Adonis entra de bonne heure dans l’Hellade ; 
le génie du lieu orna et embellit sa kégende. Ce fut comme si 
Praxitéle avait retouché de son ciseau et ramené au iype grec une 
bizarre idole orientale.” Here is his description of the first actor 


homme inconnu . . . élu mystérieux de Melpoméne, priy 
aux cheveux elle, comme Achille le fut par Pallas, Habacne 
Y'Ange, s’élance sur la table du sacrifice, converse avec 
heeur, lui parle, lui répond.” What in the world hayg 
“ Habacuc” and Achilles to do in this galtre? We say it with 
regret, but this genre of eloquence seems inflated and Asiatic, 
Once more, when the eagle took the bald head of /Eschylus for g 
stone and let the tortoise fall on it, M. de St.-Victor says that 
the bird made no mistake—“C’est dans l’ige de pierre qu'il faudrait 
ranger le génie d’Eschyle.” Now such criticism as this is quits 
wild ; there is no resemblance of any sort between the work of 
4Eschylus and paleolithic art. Even if there were, the eagle had no 
sound excuse for its unlucky blunder. But this is a trifle compared 
with M. de St.-Victor’s, statement that “ Eschyle avait un théitre 
tué sous lui.” Mr, Myer’s recent essay on /Eschylus in Hellenica, 
and on the serenity of his genius behind the storms of the stage, 
is a corrective of this “débordement des images.” But we haye 
dwelt sufficiently on the faults of the brilliant feuilletoniste, which 
have escaped from the causerie into the book. We hope to retum 
to M. de St.-Victor’s literary criticism of the characters, the con- 
duct, and the situations of the dramas of A&schylus. 


A CAVALIER’S NOTE-BOOK.* 


ie by way of analogy to the origin which has been actually as- 
sumed for part of the history of ancient Rome, that of England 
in the age of the Puritan Revolution and the Restoration had tobe 
put together out of family records, a serious conflict of statements 
as well as of opinions would occasion some difficulty in selecting 
the materials of the narrative. And perhaps the greatest amount 
of suspicion would attach to those which had the best excuse for 
one-sidedness, as in the case of notes or writings of the Roman 
Catholic gentry, to whom each turn in public events must have 
seemed to signify nothing but a change of sufferings. On the 
sacrifices of the Civil War followed the sequestrations under the 
Commonwealth ; after which the reign of a crypto-catholic King 
gave birth to the deadly panic of the Popish plot; nor could the 
delusiveness of the hopes excited by the plain dealing of his mal- 
adroit successor fail speedily to become patent even to those who 
might serve him without scruple and ask favours of him without 
shame. But the value of such historical records as those now 
before us is unimpaired by a partisanship of which they make no 
secret whatever. In no part of England, as is well known, was 
there a sturdier growth of Recusancy to be found than in Lanea- 
shire, then, as in later days, strangely, though by no means in- 
explicably, divided in its political and religious opinions. And 
among the old Roman Catholic families of that county, which partly 
survive to this day—objects of interest and pride to many in the 
county besides their fellow-religionists—none has more manfully 
adhered to its religious faith than the Blundells. On both these 
heads abundant evidence is furnished by the literary remains of 
the high-minded “ Cavalier” who, during the long and troubled 
period between the years 1638 and 1698, was the head of the 
House of the Blundells of Little Crosby, and whose descendant (in 
the female line) appears to this day to be able to say of his village 
what his ancestor said to King James II. of his township, “ that 
there is neither beggar, alehouse, nor Protestant within it.” The 
Blundells of Little Crosby, which is five miles from Liverpool, are 
to be distinguished from their neighbours the Blundells of Ince 
Blundell, with whom they are only on a single occasion known to 
have intermarried, though community of creed and mutual goodwill 
have existed between the two lines for nearly seven centuries. 

Among the notes in the collection now before us, edited with an 
interesting though rather prolix introduction by Father T. Ellison 
Gibson, is “a list of the names of Popish Recusants of the greatest 
quality in the county of Lancashire” whom, at the time of the 
Exclusion Bill agitation of 1680, it was proposed to banish from 
the kingdom together with the rest of the leading Roman Catholics 
in it. Among these it may safely be said that there is none more 
honourably typical than that of William Blundell of Crosby. We 
cannot help regretting that his descendant should not have in the 
first instance given to the world the /etters which remain from 
William Blundell's hand, and have reserved the selection of notes 
from his commonplace books, which necessarily vary very much in 
interest, though the writer was a man of literary tastes as well as 
a shrewd practical observer. But, at all events, these commen- 
taries on the bad times and things in general give flesh and blood 
to the sketch of their author oilered by his editor, and also sufl- 
ciently illustrate and corroborate the account of the sufferings of 
William Blundell and his family to be found in a petition which 
he prepared for presentation to King James. Owing, no doubt, 
to the speedy alteration of the hopeful mood which had suggested 
it, this petition was never actually presented; but we cannot 

thaps better recall in outline the experiences of the brave and 
oyal gentleman to whom Mr, Gibson has introduced us than by 
expanding with his aid some of the statements in this neither 
lengthy nor undignified supplication. 

The King, then, is first of all reminded of the fact that no son 
or daughter of the line represented by the petitioner has ever been 
known to profess any other than the Roman Catholic religion, and 


* Crosby Records ——A Cavalier’s Note-Book: being Notes, Anecdotes, and 
Observations of William Blundell, of Crosby, Lancashire, Esquire. Edited, 
with Introductory Chapters, by T. Ellison Gibson. London: Longmans& 
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that accordingly “since y° pretended Reformation, it hath suffered 
ution for the same in an extraordinary degree.” William 
jundell refers to the many imprisonments undergone by members 
of his family under the Recusancy statutes of Elizabeth, when (un- 
like the Traffords) the Blundells were among the persecuted, and 
not among the persecutors. Two-thirds of his ancestor's lands had 
at that time, in accordance with the evil alternative offered to 
Recusants, been in the hands of the Crown; nor had they been 
recovered till the brief period of respite on the accession of 
James I., from which event so many Catholics vainly hoped for 
the advent of better days. But, as we learn from Mr. Gibson's 
Introduction, after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot these lands 
had again been seized, having been “ begged” by courtiers from a 
king who was ever most facile where he should ‘have shown least 
favour. The shifting policy of James I. afterwards allowed some re- 
Jaxation in the treatment of his Roman Catholic subjects, as is inci- 
dentally shown by the circumstance that the then Mr. Blundell of 
Crosby could establish in his own grounds a burial-place formem bers 
of his own faith. But early in Charles I.’s reign this was pulled 


down, and the owner, together with some of his tenants who had. 


resisted the sheriff's officers when levying a Recusancy fine, 
was imprisoned and mulcted in money by the Star Chamber 
—whose tender mercies were by no means confined to Puritan 
recalcitrance. William Blundell, however, prefers to appeal to 
the sufferings and services of himself and his more immediate 
belongings. Among his hundred kinsmen or kinswomen who 
had at one time or another entered the priesthood of the Church 
of Rome or taken religious vows in it, he could number not less 
than seven children of his own. It elsewhere appears that in the 
three generations in the midst of which William Blundell stood, 
seventeen Blundells, male and female, devoted themselves to a 
réigious life. In stating this fact, which may at first sight seem 
surprising in times when danger if not death waited upon such 
devotion, Mr. Gibson takes occasion to dwell on the blindness 
towards its own interests exhibited by the Protestant legislature 
inexcluding the sons of Roman Catholic gentlemen from all suitable 
secular employment. The Church of Rome could thus command 
the services of the only class of persons among its members who had 
the means and opportunity of becoming priests ; while the Recusant 
gentry obtained chaplains congenial to themselves by their birth 
and breeding. The proscribed Order of Jesus in particular, which 
in William Blundell's time is stated by him to have possessed five 
colleges in England, and which in the year 1601 was supposed to 
number as many as 109 members in this country, and altogether 280 
members of English birth, attracted many gentlemen into its ranks, 
though for obvious reasons they frequently were known under 
assumed names only. 

Had not (continues William Blundell) so many male scions of 
his family been in orders, more of them would have been found 
under arms on the King’s side—for, of course, “ there were none 
at all that fought on y* Rebells’ side.” But even so, “ there has 
been very many” who fought for the King—as indeed it is well 
known that few Catholic families showed any slackness in this 
respect. Indeed, in a treatise on the Penal Laws, p -reimyg 
by William Blundell himself, and cited by Mr. Gibson, it 
was asserted that “ whereas the Catholic gentry of the Kingdom 
were computed before the wars at one-tifteenth of the whole, 
no less than one-third or one-fourth of the officers of the King’s 
army were Catholics.” And yet,as we learn from one of the 
Clarendon MSS., when the King set up his standard at Nottingham, 
he had inhibited all Recusants from resorting to his army. 
William Blundell's own services as a soldier were brilliant, though 
brief. Towards the end of the evil year 1642 he had accepted a 
captain’s commission, “ for the defence,” among other things, “ of 
the Protestant religion,” under the gallant Sir Thomas Tildesley, who, 
after his long-sustained devotion to the Royal cause, was destined 
to fall in Lord Derby’s unfortunate affairat Wigan in 1651. Lord 
Derby (then still Lord Strange) had, as readers of Clarendon will 
remember, allowed the wish to be father to the thought when 
calculating on a fuller support in Lancashire for the rary ' cause 
than it actually received there ; the commissions ted by those 
acting in conjunction with him in this and in the neighbouring 
county were the less likely to be interfered with. William 
Blundell, though then but two-and-twenty years of age, was 
already an old married man. He had received his early training 
in all probability at “one of the secret places of education” in 
England, “ well-known to those who adhered to the ancient faith” 
—ebout which we should have been interested to learn more from 
Mr. Gibson than he finds space to tell us, more especially as 
that in which William Blundell was brought up seems to have 
nape to implant in him a genuine love of learning. Then, he 

married when fifteen years old, in order that, his father having 
died, his grandfather might make a fresh settlement of the family 
estates and thus avert from them the peril to which they were 
liable under the Recusancy Acts. But he now readily took ser- 
vice at the head of a company of dragoons raised by himself, 
doubtless from among his tenants, and bore a conspicuous share in 
the caccessful assault upon Lancaster. The wound, however, 
which he on this occasion received put an end to his military 
career, aad mauve him a cripple for life—he was afterwards called 
Halt-Will by his facetious Lancashire neighbours. Although 
the resistance which he continued to offer to the adversaries of the 
Royal cause was by no means only of a ive kind, he had 
henceforth <o assert it, and to suffer for it, ina corner. He was 
“4 tymes taken prisoner and p* his ransom twice”; while his 
estates were sequestrated for a period of something like ten years 


—one-fifth being allowed to his wife, and the demesne imme- 
diately around his house being farmed by himself. Then, in 
the year 1653, he was allowed to compound for the repurchase 
of his lands with his own money, or rather with what he had 
scraped together for the purpose. But he preferred to spend the 
years 1658-1660 on the Continent, whence he had the happiness 
of returning on board the Royal Charles, lately the Naseby, in 
company with the King himself. It was here that, as William 
Blundell mentions in his Note Book, King Charles took occasion 
to measure his height against the lintel of the cabin, and to justify 
by anticipation the assertion of a famous epigram that he was “ of 
a tall stature.” The loyal Cavalier avers that though sundry talk 

ersons “ went under the King’s mark, none could reach it”; but 

e rather seems to imply that it might have been reached by “an 
Irish stripling under 17 years of age,” whom he saw on a sub- 
sequent occasion, and who, he thinks, measured “7 ft. 24 in. in his 
shoes, which were not high. He was languid and listless, and not 
comely, although he was straight.” There were, however, other 
giants in those days, the Hollander, for instance, whom Mr. 
Blundell saw for 6d. in the Strand. 

“The persecution occasioned by the late plot”—the Popish 
Plot to wit—of which His Majesty would be likely enough to 
retain a remembrance, is pointedly referred to in the petition 
to King James. From a letter written by William Blundell in 
1673, and cited by Mr. Gibson in his Introduction, it is clear how 
the hopes of the Catholics had already been turned into mis- 
givings, the expression of which is here accompanied by reflections 
which are not the less bitter for the self-restraint observed in 
them. After speaking of a villanous book of Prynne’s advocating 
the principle of Resistance, and of the apologies offered for the 
beheading of King Charles “ by Milton and others,” he continues 
in words which deserve citing in full :— 


Yet Milton and those are pardoned and Jive in security. Prynne, as is: 
very well known, was an eminent Parliament man, a mortal foe to the 
Papists, and was cherished with a very fair salary and with singular 
places of trust since the King camein. I think we do not seek for prefer- 
ment. For my own part, 1 am sure | only plead “ pro domo mea,” for the 
same house and lands which I lost for my duty to the King, to a pack of 
those. arch villains, and purchased it from them again after nine or tem 
years’ sequestration, with money which I borrowed. My limbs, my goods, 
my liberty, I lost on the same account. Many others of ours lost life and 
all, And ours and our greatest encmies’ principles are still the same. If 
we must therefore beg or hang, I pray God bless the King, and the will of 
God be done. My dearest sir, I wish as much as you that we were together 
one day before we suffer. 


The gloomy forebodings implied by this last phrase are in some 
measure explained by the fact that this letter was written just. 
about the time when King Charles, after withdrawing his unlu 
Declaration of Indulgence, gave his assent to the Test Act, whi 
was its direct consequence. Before long, the old Recusancy 
peualties were being enacted again; and when the Popish Plot 
agitation broke out, Mr. Blundell’s Catholic tenants, and, by im- 
plication, their landlord, were impoverished by the exaction of the 
monthly fine of 20/. Before this, the loyal Cavalier had been. 
troubled to see his “ trusty old sword” taken from him (‘ w“ had. 
been my companion w" I lost my limbs, my lands, my liberty, for 
acting against the rebels in the King’s behalf) by an officer ap- 
pointed for y° purpose, who in that former old war had been a 
captaine against y® King.” But amidst indignities and injuries he 
stood firm ; and when, on his application to Government for a pass 
to go abroad, he wascalled upon previously to enter into his re- 
cognisances not to return without a licence, he refused, on any 
consideration, to “lead the life of an outlaw.” He ultimately 
— an unconditional licence, and resided in France for some 
months. 

The petition, as we have seen, was never presented, and, aftet 
the brief respite of King James II.’s reign, the sorely-tried 
Cavalier’s trials began again. He was imprisoned at Manchester 
in the pleasant company of Mr. Towneley of Towneley, the head of 
thefamous Roman Catholic family which died out only the other day;. 
and after his release he spent the remainder of his life at home at. 
Little Crosby—prohibited by the Act from moving beyond the 
length of his “five miles’ chain.” Four years before his death, 
which occurred in 1698, three king’s messengers had arrived there- 
to carry him offon the charge of participation in that “ Lancashire 
plot” which the same miscreant invented and exploded. They 
respected the grey hairs of the worthy old man, however, and con- 
tented themselves with carrying off his son, together with some of 
the contents of his gun-room and stables. 

We have reproduced the main events in the life of the Cavalier, 
and have thus left ourselves no space for describing at any length 
the contents of his Note-Book. It is, however, not only full of de- 
tails interesting in themselves with regard to the manners and 
notions of an age which diaries and drama together have made 
so vivid to us that we can never read enough about it. Here 
once more we are reminded of its drinking and dicing, and, 
above all, of its duelling—against which William Blundell 
wages war like a gallant gentleman who could well afford to 
do so—as well as of features which are less distinctive of it as 
compared with other periods. Among these we do not know 
whether to include the commercial dishonesty of the age, on which 
Mr. Blundell might be thought to be unduly severe, after the 
manner of country gentlemen, were it not that in his opinion Eng~ 
lish traders compared unfavourably with the Dutch, for whom he 
could have no special liking. In ding money, on the other 
hand, he has evidence to show that Lancashire folk are ahead of | 
the rest of singland. As, for instance, “a man who showed @ 
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dromedary in most parts of England told me (1662) that he found 
more profit thereby in yeaa than in es other county.” A 
considerable variety of other curious information appears in the 
Cavalier’s notes, which are learnedly margined with Latin 
headings, together with some eptertaining, if not always deeply 
instructive, observations de Anglicé scribendt or loquendi modo ; and 
even a good story or two, which we regret not to have room to 
quote. But the chief value of the Note-Book is, after all, that it 
completes the picture of as true a gentleman as has ever uncon- 
otoua? sat for his portrait to himself. Of the sturdy adherence 
of William Bh to the faith of his fathers we have given suffi- 
cient proof; nor is it very surprising to find in a man of his times 
and training a considerable amount of superstitiousness of a general 
kind, and a firm beliefin God's judicia in Catholicorum hostes, But 
such men as heare no mere puppets in the hands of others. Not only 
does he (in a letter of the year 1679) declare that “as for invasions, 
it hath ever been my professed principle, that all, even Catholic sub- 
jects of a lawful Protestant King (such as King Charles y* 2°.) are 
obliged faithfully to adhere to that King in all invasions w'soever, 
though made by Catholic princes or even by the Pope himself.” 
Not only was his head full of plans of social reforms which in 
their variety almost recall the busy philanthropy of Defoe, and 
which bespeak an independent as well as,a benevolent mind. Active 
in nearly every direction open to him, an energetic farmer and a 
successful author, he must at the same time have had that true 
politeness of which he seems so thoroughly to appreciate the 
worth, and which to, because it comes from, the heart. One 
of his favourite rules in thinking and speaking of others seems to 
have been judge not—a precept which not all that are persecuted 
as he was find it easy to obey. We sincerely trust that 4 
Cavalier’s Note-Book will find many readers equally desirous with 
ourselves of making acquaintance with the half-promised Letter 
Book from the same hand. 


MISS BOUVERIE.* 


E felt well disposed towards this novel as soon as we had 
glanced at the title-page and begun to cut the leaves. In 
the first , we saw that it was written by Mrs. Molesworth ; 
and Mrs. Molesworth, we knew, always writes pleasantly. In the 
very many pages. e ace, the is and the 
lines hove been kept well apart. Pie was & Bok, we saw, that we 
could read easily and rapidly. In this respect it differed greatly 
from many of the stories that have lately come under our notice. 
A novel—at least the novel of one of the minor writers—should, 
we hold, never be so long but that it can be read with ease on a 
summer afternoon or a winter evening. We do not want to take 
the plot either to dinner or to bed with us. It is like a bottle of 
light wine—it should be finished at a sitting. Now Miss Bouverie 
is lively enough to keep the reader's attention fixed, and it is short 
enough to allow him to read the closing chapter before he has had 
time to forget the opening scenes. There is no call made at any 
time upon his understanding. There are no family trees which he 
must carefully study, and no complications to worry him by the 
demand they make on his memory and his sagacity. There is, 
indeed, an eccentric will, or rather a settlement; but something 
of the kind must of course be allowed to every author. Wills 
and settlements are almost as needful to novelists as are mulberry- 
leaves to silkworms. Deprived of them, they would find it a 
nearly hopeless task to attempt to spin a plot. With a liberal 
supply of villains, no doubt a story may be written without the help 
of any legal complications ; but then in villains Mrs. Molesworth’s 
strong point does not seem to lie. She is apparently happily 
aware of her own deficiencies; and, ing very little of 
villainy, she is wise enough and moderate enough not to intro- 
duce it in her stories. Her worst character in the book before us 
is.a young French lady—heartless enough, no doubt—who nearly 
scares the poor heroine out of her wits by coming upon her at 
nighttime in the disguise of a family ghost. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the absence of the wickedness with which so many of our 
writers now fill their stories, these three volumes are never dull. 
Life, we are forced to admit, can be fairly interesting even when 
murderers and forgers are wanting ; nor does it seem needful, in 
order to keep the reader from falling asleep over his novel, to bring 
in a fresh criminal—or, at all events, a fresh crime—with the 
opening pages of each chapter. But from these somewhat general 
considerations, into which we have naturally fallen on laying down 
the last of Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasant volumes, it is time to pass 
to some account of the story itself. 

In the opening scene we are introduced to Miss Laura Bouverie, 
the heroine, when she was a child of eight. Her grandfather, 
Squire Sydney, had married twice. From his first wife was de- 
scen the hero of the story, Hugh Sydney; and from the 
second, who was a French lady, Laura Bouverie. Hugh’s father 
had and to his foreign 
stepmother wi greatest ness, ire, in a pas- 
sien, “ had completely disinherited him,” leaving “all his Property 
to his only daughter, Laura’s mother. No one of his family knew 
what he had done till he was on his deathbed. Then, when there 


was no possibility of undoing it, he began to repent. He sent for 
* Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of “ 


Rectory,” “The Cuckoo cuck The Tapestry Room,” & ols. 
” ” Ce 
Londen: Hurst & Blackett. 1880, 


his son-in-law, Mr. Bouverie, who had been left a widower with 
one daughter, and told him of the settlement that he had 
“Tt,” he said, “ was irrevocable—unalterable, at least, for 
ears to come.” All he could do was to beg him to surrender ong 
If of his income to his son’s widow and child. But Mr. Bouverig 
met with an unexpected obstacle in carrying out the dying man’s 
wishes. The disinherited descendant obstinately refused to be 
conciled with his dead grandfather. He would not take back 
ae of the property. Would he have condescended to receive it, 
e might se even the old family mansion ; but he persisted, 
instead, on entering the army and going to India. Here he and 
the heroine part—he a dashing young subaltern, and she a pretty 
little girl of eight years old. The curtain at once falls upon the 
scene, and is not lifted till twelve years have gone by. She then 
is old enough—a year or so too old some perchance will say—to 
be a heroine, while the proper time has arrived for him to retum 
home on his leave of absence. In her eyes he has always re 
mained the hero that she held him to be when she was a lit gz, 
while he, on his part, had never forgotten his little cousin. Un- 
happily he had brought with him from India all the pride that he 
taken there, and his pride was at once awakened by a 
scheming, match-making aunt. The cousins were to meet for the 
first time at a dance. Laura was all eagerness for the meeting to 
which she had so long been looking forward, but she was at once 
chilled by his cold greeting. He had learnt that all the family 
expected that he would marry her, and so recover the estate of 
which his father had been deprived. He had been led to believe, 
moreover, that she was a party to this family scheme. The mis. 
understandings into which the cousins fall are cleverly described, 
Both were proud, and both, moreover, somewhat too suspicious, 
The chances of their ever being reconciled, much more of their 
ever being married, seemed remote indeed :— 


“T shall never like him again,” she said to herself, “never. I know I am 
not vindictive or easily offended, but once a person has behaved as he did— 
considering all the circumstances—it shows a hard, selfish, unsympathetic 


| nature, and such a nature one could not like. How can he have changed 


so utterly ? To think that I once put my silly little arms round his neck, 
and cried, and would not let him go—and how tender he was! There 
were tears in his own eyes. He could not bear to see anything suffer. I 
remember when one of my doves hurt its leg. And all these years I see 
now that he has been a sort of unconscious hero to me—the personification 
of manliness and goodness, and everything nice. What can have ch 
him so? Even if it were to turn out just a fit of bad temper, with which 
I had nothing to do, I should not like him. I don’t mind some kinds of 
bad temper, but I hate a kind that makes one hard and indifferent to 
others’ feelings 
“But no,” she decided, after further reflection, “it couldn’t have been 
merely bad temper. It was a parti pris, for fear of my presuming on our 
relationship to be too friendly.” Laura’s cheeks glowed at the thought, 
“TI suppose he is so accustomed to be adored. Oh! I do so hope he didn’t 
see me hold out my hands—how could I have been such an idiot ? No, no, 
I can never forget it—I can never like him—he has hurt and mortified me 
too much. But I won’t think of him.” 


We are so accustomed to find, whenever a young lady announces 
her intention of never liking a young gentleman, that she is within 
a few days of accepting him, and a few weeks of marrying him, 
that we were not in the least discomposed by Miss Laura’s soli- 
loquy. But our confidence did begin to get shaken as the story 
went on, and no reconciliation came. Half way through the first 
volume she again repeats, and repeats emphatically, that she will 
never—with a dash under it—modify her opinions. Some forty 
pages further on, when talking to herself, as she was very much given 
to do for want of a confidant, she exclaimed, “ Ah! if there is one 

rson in the world I do honestly dislike, it is you, my dear cousin, 
Frugh Sydney!” At the close of this volume she says that she 
cannot imagine herself ever liking Major Sydney. We are only as 
yet in the first volume, and many a pair of lovers have by that 
time got quite as far a But matters do not improve. She 
begins the second volume by announcing that she is never going to 
marry, and that she intends to grow from a young woman into 
an old maid. Well, that is what, according to our literary 
experience, most young ladies say at some period or other 
of their life; but it is scarcely a sentiment that outlives the 
first volume. Laura, however, goes on from bad to worse. 
In page 71 of this second volume, again in a soliloquy, ‘she 
exclaims passionately, “ Hugh Sydney, I detest you. I hate and 
detest you.” In 75 she speaks of him as “that horrid 
Hugh who has spoilt all the pleasures of the visit.” In page 157 
her full assurance returns of the old maidenhood that awaits her. 
“To-day,” she says, “ has taught me that more surely than ever, I 
shall never marry; I am different from other girls.” We reach 
the close of the second volume, only to find that the third begins 
with the same atrocious sentiments. But towards the middle of 
the third—not a moment tvo soon, the experienced reader will 
allow—she shows some slight signs of softening. “‘ I really do feel 
as if I hated him sometimes,’ she said to herself... . ‘I won't 
mind him—no, I won’t /’” Still nearer the end tban this, she 
turns towards the Major, “ with an actual smile of satirical amuse- 
ment on her face,” which was, he felt, worse than “her hottest, 
most contemptuous, indignation,” while a moment after “she 
turned away from him with the haughtiest coldness.” ‘Less than 
forty pages from the end “ she hardened her heart against him,” while 
he had announced his intention of starting at once for India, Things 
did certainly look alittle brighter in the next a the 
tears rose unbidden to her eyes; but with less than forty Lae joel 
pages, too, with the lines printed well apart, with so proud and 
obstinate a hero and heroine, and with such sad misunderstand- 


ings between them—what can we expect even the most skilful 
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writer to do? But matters are worse even than this. The 
gathor has a second pair of lovers on her hands, who also 
have complications of their own so great that they would seem 
to us to need half-a-dozen chapters to themselves before they could 
get them thoroughly disentangled. She has also on her hands 
the spiteful young French lady and a family ghost, not to mention 
an elderly uncle, a baronet moreover, who is ill of the smallpox. 
How the story is brought to an end, whether there is still a 
Miss Bouverie, an old maid by this time, and whether 
Major Sydney again served his country in India, or whether 
g means has been at length found to carry through the 
wishes of the penitent old — we must leave our 
yeaders to discover for themselves by turning to the concluding 
chapter of Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasant story. 
no means the least interesting and clever character in 
the bet is one on whom we have not even touched—Laura’s 
French cousin, M. De La Croye. By the way, Mrs. Molesworth 
seems to us to have taken so strong a prejudice against the nation 
to which he belonged that, when she wants to introduce a really 
Frenchman, she is forced to give him a German mother. We 
could wish she had carried her prejudices one step further, and, 
when she was giving us conversation that was spoken in French, 
had always turned it into undoubted English. “ What have you, 
M. le Major?” in the sense in which it is meant, is but a poor 
piece of mongrel writing. We must object also to one or two of 
the expressions which she puts into the mouths of English people 
of forty years ago. At that time we doubt whether even school- 
boys ed of “lots of children” and “lots of houses.” Most 
certainly young ladies did not. A fine day was not called “ per- 
fect weather,” nor did a country parson ever “ feel intuitively.” 
ing intangible and im e which preven im putting him 
iowa? We doubt even palely glowing as yet was 
known. In those days long words, no doubt, were used; but a 
sentence usually ended as finely as it began. A paragraph that 
opened with “ annoying contradictoriness,” and went on to “ dis- 
agreeable consciousness,” would not have been wound up “ with 
a wet blanket” and “a shove in the right direction.” But 
faults such as these are not very common in Mrs. Molesworth’s 
pages, and we must not therefore part with her in a too critical 
mood. On the contrary, our last words must be our thanlks for 
the pleasant and innocent story with which she has beguiled a 
few hours of our time. 


HOLLANDS ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE.* 
(Second Notice.) 


]* a former article on this book we expressed our doubts as to 
the claim of Jurisprudence to exist as an abstract science be- 
side and apart from the study of particular legal systems; at the 
same time we admitted that the treatment of it as such may 
in the present state of English legal education and literature 
justified. We have now to see how Professor 
Holland handles the subject which he has defined as the formal 
science of law. His exposition, we may say at once, is clear and 
careful throughout, and the work will for law students’ purposes 
be a great improvement on Austin, Though considerably less 
bulky, it is more complete, more symmetrical, and more intel- 
ligible. As literature it is almost incomparably better. Austin’s 
painfully laboured style has an effect amounting to repulsion on 
some persons, of whom we confess ourselves to be. Professor 
Holland's is concise without abruptness, flowing without tedious- 
ness, and distmct without wearisome repetitions. 

The subjects discussed at the outset are naturally the definition 
of law and the theory of sovereignty. The two chapters on the 
various of the word Jaw might perhaps bear to be yet 
further shortened ; we doubt whether their subject is properl 
within the scope of jurisprudence. Professor Holland’s defini- 
tion of law runs thus:—‘“ A general rule of external human action 
enforced by a sovereign authority ”—or, should we say, 
purporting to be enforced? for not every sovereign can make sure 
ot enforcing his commands ; and sometimes laws are made without 
even any great intention of enforcing them. We do not see why 
this should not come at the very beginning, with the statement 
that only such laws as answer this description are the subject of 
legal science. However, the opening chapters as they stand form 
a good introduction to the modern terminology. Proceeding to 
the theory of sovereignty, Professor Holland confesses and avoids 
Sir Henry Maine's criticism of the extreme analytical doctrine, 
and sums up his own result in these words:—“It is convenient 
to —— as laws only such rules as are enforced by a sovereign 
political authority, although there are states of society in which it 
1s difficult to ascertain as a fact what rules answer to this de- 
scription.” But the qualification seems to us not quite adequate; 
in the states of society specified by Sir Henry Maine, and to this 
day prevailing over a large part of the earth, the difficulty is not 
merely to ascertain what rules of conduct are true laws, but to 
find any person or body answering the description of a sovereign 

litical authority in the sense required by the analytical school. 

e half-dozen pages on customary law strike us as particularly 
good. Professor Holland brings out and harmonizes the elements 
of truth in the opposed views of the English analytical and 


* The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C 


&e. Oxford: 


the German historical jurists. Austin’s contention that custom< 
ary law “is nothing but judiciary law founded on an anterior 
custom” is disallowed as being repugnant to the facts. The 
Courts decide whether an alleged custom is or is not binding, not 
at their pleasure, but according to settled rules. The conditions 
on which the validity of a custom depends must be present, if they 
are present, before the case occurs for decision; just as the text of 
an Act of Parliament has the force of law when the Act is 8 
though it may afterwards call for judicial interpretation. In this 
case the eg asa application of the construction arrived at by 
the Court is obviously necessary ; and what takes place when a 
custom is allowed is essentially the same. Indeed similar con- 
siderations might be shown to apply largely, though not univer- 
sally, to the declaration of rules of common law; so that in this 
sense, though not in the sense jintended by Austin, his dictum 
above cited may be accepted. 

In the chapter on Rights a series of definitions is care- 
fully and elegantly worked out; the distinction between might, 
moral right (as sanctioned by existing _— morality), and 
legal right, is exceedingly well put, and ought to nip in the 
bud a good many fine flowers of confused thinking. e only 
point on which a little more explanation might be useful is the 
difference between positive morality and ideal morality, which 
is not expressly noticed. Legal right is defined as a capacity re- 
siding in one man (we should rather say “ n,” as man does 
not include artificial persons) of controlling, with the assent and 
assistance of the State, the actions of others. In popular usage we 
speak elliptically of a man having a right to use his property 
as he likes, and so forth; whereas his right is, accurately 
speaking, to prevent other people from interfering with his use. 

his does not, in our opinion, affect the correctness of the defini- 
tion. With regard to persons as subjects of rights and duties 
(“Trager der Rechtsverhiiltnisse,” as the Germans more neatly 
have it), Professor Holland has invented two new terms; he calls 
the person entitled “the person of inherence,” and the person 
bound “ the person ofincidence.” We doubt if these are necessary, 
but they are at least innocent. In his general classification of the 
subject-matter of positive law Professor Holland takes rights in 
preference to duties as the starting-point. This arrangement is 
perhaps the more easily understood at first sight, but we are dis- 
sed to regret the choice. It is impossible to arrange a body of 
aw under a scheme of rights without some dislocation or repetition. 
After going through the categories of substantive rights, you have 
to start afresh with a catalogue of wrongs, consisting to a great 
extent in the breach of duties corresponding to the rights which 
have already been set forth. Another objection is that all rights 
have corresponding duties, while some duties (Austin’s “absolute 
duties”) have no corresponding rights, and therefore a classification 
founded on rights is by the nature of the case incomplete. But 
this is not admitted by Professor Holland, who maintains that the 
State’s being the fountain of legal right does not prevent the State 
from having rights as well as any other artificial person, or even 
from having duties “ such as it prescribes to itself,” in so far as it 
submits to the jurisdiction and the decisions of its own Courts. This, 
we think, is just ; yet there are various duties of a more or less 
ublic kind as to which itis not easy to say where the correspond- 
ing rights are, and cases are frequent in practice where there is no 
doubt as to the person bound, but the person entitled can be ascer- 
tained only after a fixed or precarious lapse of time, or by judicial 
decision between adverse claims. It is true that the devolution of 
duties (e.g. those attached to trust estates) is also at times difficult 
to trace. 

It is satisfactory to find that Professor Holland retains the 
ancient and fundamental division of Private and Public Law, and 
disapproves rather summarily of Austin’s curious aberration on 
this point. Few as English attempts at legal classification have 
been, we have already had far too much of straining after novelty 
for novelty’s sake. One or two late writers, whose ambition is 
apparently to be the Blackstones of our time, have made their 
work all but worthless by deliberate confusion of the familiar 
boundaries. With regard to the troublesome question of the law 
of status and its due place in a system, Professor Holland starts 
from the citizen of full age and capacity as having “ normal 
rights.” Differences in status consist in departures or degradations 
from this normal capacity, which are attached to particular 
personal conditions, such as infancy or coverture. The rights and 
duties which arise from the relations of normal citizens to one 
another come naturally to be considered in the first place; then 
we consider them as they may be affected by the abnormal condition 
of one or both parties. “The inquiry into the law of Persons is 
thus supplementary and secondary to that into the residue of 
the law, commonly called the law of Things.” To this it may be 
added that the law of Persons is more subject to historical and 
local variations, and more difficult to refer to any ey 
accepted principles. Take, for instance, the rules on such a topic 
as the contract of sale, as we find them in the Corpus Juris, and 
as they now exist in any State of the civilized world, and then 
make the like comparison as to marriage and its legal incidents 
and consequences. In the first case the differences will be appre- 
ciable ; but—whether as between the Roman and any partic 
modern system, or as between the laws of different modern States 
—they will be trifling as compared with those which strike us in 
the second. At the same time the importance of the law of 
Persons as compared with the law of Things is ever on the wane 
in modern systems. In Hindu law the family and caste are every- 
thing, and equal rights of equal individuals are next to nothing. 
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In the world of modern law, caste and slavery, the great ancient 
heads of personal inequality, have disappeared, and the law of 
Persons is but a fraction of the whole body. These are addi- 
tional reasons for putting the law of Things, with Professor 
Holland, before the law of Persons; and yet we confess to a 
certain lingering prejudice in favour of the Roman arrange- 
ment. As to the nomenclature, there is a little awkwardness 


in using the term “ abnormal” for a condition such as infancy, | 


through which every natural person has to pass, or the existence 
of a corporation, which is not only familiar in every civilized 
country, but is really an extension of the power of the individuals 
composing it. But it is etymologically appropriate (see Professor 
Holland's declension-diagram on the model of the old grammars 
at p. 225), and nothing better has yet been proposed. 

rofessor Holland speaks of “ antecedent ” instead of primary or 
sanctioned, and “ remedial” instead of secondary or sanctioning 
rights. It occurs to us that “substantive” and “ adjective ” might 
do as well, and mark more distinctly the relation of rights to proce- 
dure. We have already “ substantive law ” and “adjective law,” the 
latter being the law of procedure. 
rights with which the law of procedure is concerned. Primary 
or antecedent rights are enforced only through the medium of 
these, as there can be no proceeding except by some one who has a 
right to proceed. Why not, then, use the term “ adjective rights” 
for the rights which are worked out by adjective law? More- 
over the term “ remedial” is not always appropriate ; there are 
proceedings, such as interpleader and payment of money into 
Court by a trustee, where the first step is taken by a party who 
seeks to be relieved, not against some one else's breach of duty, 
but against the risk of unwilling breach of duty on his own part. 
That in so doing he exercises a right is clear; but it can hardly be 
called either sanctioning or remedial. 

We need not follow Professor Holland minutely through the 
various topics of Private Law. On the law of ownership itis neither 
easy nor desirable to say anything very new, though, in mention- 
ing what things cannot be property, Professor Holland makes the 
rather sweeping statement that “air and water are obviously for 
the free use of all mankind.” As regards water there is obviously 
a great deal, such as ponds in private grounds, which is 
not for the free use of mankind in any sense, and still more, 
such as portions of rivers subject to rights of lower riparian 
owners, of which the use is not free in the sense of being un- 
limited. However, it is true that water running or standing in its 
natural state cannot be stolen ; and Blaclistone even speaks of “the 
elements of light, air, and water,” as things which “ must of 
necessity continue common by the law of nature.” Under the 
head of rights in personam, Professor Holland makes 2 chapter of 
rights ex lege; we should prefer to say rights appendant or rights 
annexed by law, as ex lege in this sense is hardly good Latin. 
This term comprises the rights of husband and wife(because, though 
the existence of the state of marriage depends on the will of the 
parties, its incidents do not), with other family relations; trusts; 
the quasi-contracts of the civil law, the fictitious contracts of 
English law which were the subject of the old “common counts,” 
and some other relations of a like sort arising from circumstances 
independent of contract. We do not find any notice of the 
analogous rights in rem which belong to the head of quasi-delicts 
in Roman law, and with us have been established by the class of 
decisions laying down the measure of an owner's liability for the 
safe keeping of dangerous things. Before entering on contracts 
proper, Professor Holland remarks in effect that the action in 
* tort founded on contract” of English law is from the scientific 
point of view anomalous, which is true ; nevertheless the action in 
tort is, as matter of history, much the older; and it must be re- 
membered that down to the Common Law Procedure Act the 
commonest form of action on contracts was a modified action on 
the case. There must have been a widely spread notion that even 
when the contract was not enforceable as such, say for want of 
formality, it created a kind of special duty of which a wilful or 
negligent breach would be actionable. 

In the chapter on Remedial Rights it is said that, “so long as all 
goes well the action of the law is dormant”; we think it should 
have been added that so far as things do go well it is in some 
measure due to general knowledge that the law, if broken, will be 
enforced, and that thus the law is really most operative when least 
conspicuous. International law is happily described as “ the 
vanishing point of Jurisprudence”; and here we leave Professor 
Holland on the verge of the ground specially assigned to him by 
his office, on which, however, the plan of his work forbids him now 
to enter at any length. 


RAILWAY ROMANCES.* 


tee sentimental argument against railways—that they spoil 
the picturesqueness which belonged to “the country,” 
whether here, on the Continent, or across wider seas than divide 
us from other European lands—has been frequently employed, 
and has no doubt something to back it. It is true that the vast 
power and speed of an express train as it dashes through a 
station, or the long curling line of smoke left by an engine to 
mark its track across a distant landscape, have in them something 


which must seem in different ways striking; but the fact remains | 


* Les Drames & Toute Vapeur. Par Camille Debans. Paris: Plon et 
Die. 


Now remedial rights are the | 


that wherever machinery comes in, primitive beauty must giyg 
- and that many quiet and pretty places have been rendered 
ideous and noisy by the increase of railway enterprise. Yet the 
“resonant steam-eagles” are not without their own romantic 
attractions. They have given many newspaper correspondents the 
opportunity of writing fresh and picturesque “copy”; they haye 
| inspired Mr. Alexander Anderson, “ sarface-man,” to write some 
very vigorous and telling verses; they have afforded countlegg 
catastrophes to novelists, good and bad, in many languages; and, 
lastly, they have provided M. Camille Debans with an occasion 
for a somewhat new and decidedly successful literary venture, 
The volume called Les Drames &@ Toute Vapeur does not deal 
entirely with railway life—indeed two striking stories contained 
in it have nothing to dco with steam-power—but the greater 
number of the tales collected in the book are directly concerned 
= and seem to warraut the heading pretixed to this 
article. 
; M. Debans attracts one first as the romancier of the railway, 
, secondly as a very skilful and forcible manipulator of the French 
| language. Ilis description in “ L’Ilede Feu” of unknown portents 
in an unknown country is not unworthy of the master under whose 
influence it seems to have been conceived; but, before we get to 
this, our attention is arrested by the simple pathos of the points 
man’s story (“ L’Aiguilleur”) and the “ nouveau frisson ” suggested 
by “Sombreker.” The motive of the pointsman’s story has been used 
before; but there is real freshness in M. Debans’s treatment both of 
the horrible wavering in the old soldier's mind between paternal 
love and discipline, allied with a sense of duty to a mass of fellow- 
beings, and of the final event which rewards virtue. “ Sombreker” 
is a new study, and, as we have hinted, suggests a new horror, 
The principal personage who gives his name to the story is an 
engine-driver, son of an old fisherman of dauntless courage, which 
he has inherited along with some, other strange characteristics, 
When Sombreker was a boy, he was out with his father in the 
fishing-boat that was the resource of the family, and a violent 
wind obliged them to run out to sea rather than seek a dangerous 
return to the shore. While his father strained every nerve to 
combat the storm, “il vit son fils, debout sur la fréle embarcation 
qui craquait, regarder insolemment le ciel et la mer dans 
un défi. Il semblait savourer l’orage. Le vieux Sombreker 
se ressouvint alors que son fils avait été congu pendant 
une nuit ol le vent et le tonnerre faisaient fureur. ‘ II sera le 
roi de la mer si je deviens assez vieux pour en faire un capitaine/ 
pensait souvent le pécheur.” The old tisher however did not live 
to see this dream realized, and Léger Sombreker, when he grew 
up, became an engine-driver on the Lyons railway. He married, 
and had one son, to whom he was devoted. “ Voir grandir son 
fils, vieillir avec sa femme et dévorer l’espace sur sa Durrance—c'était 
le nom de sa machine—voila toute sa vie.” He was respected both 
by his mates and by his superiors for his skill and his excellent 
conduct, and this respect was increased by a daring act of gallantry 
which he performed one day. A child was seen standing straight 
in the path of the advancing train, and paid no attention to the 
shouts of Léger and his stoker. Léger made his way to tle front 
of the engine, “s'accroupit, emboita son pied derriére l'une de ces 
énormes lanternes qui sont comme les yeux du monstre, et se laissa 
aller ainsi, suspendu la téte en bas.” The stoker cried to him, 
“You are mad, you will kill yourself”; but he paid no attention to 
anything but the figure of the child, which to him, in hig strange 
attitude, seemed to be advancing towards him with violent rapidity. 
Suddenly the stoker threw out his arms and closed his eyes. “ Un 
cri retentait aux oreilles du pauvre homme, puis il entendit 
pleurer l'enfant. Sombreker, se relevant & moitié, s’accrocha 
dune main 4 la lanterne, de lautre il tenait pressé contre lui le 
petit étre ahuri.” 

One day the usually impassive Léger was found in the 
engine-shed giving way to a furious storm of passion be- 
cause some one had made a great stain of paint on his loco- 
motive. The violence of his rage, and the caressing epithets 
which he addressed to the Durance, made the bystanders 
suspect that there was something wrong, and the directors 
were warned of it by several anonymous letters, to which 
however, knowing Léger’s excellent qualities, they paid no 
attention. Soon after this he ran through Melun and Fontaine- 
bleau at full speed without stopping, to the disgust of all the 
passengers who had taken tickets for those places. Even this was 
forgiven him, ‘and the chief engineer, who administered 8 
severe reproof to him, failed to see anything strange or alarm- 
ing in Sombreker’s manner. Presently his madness, still unsus 
pected in spite of his increasing devotion to the Durance and 
neglect of his wife and child, burst out in a terrible way. He 
| started from Paris with his wife and his child, Yvon, in the car- 
riage next to the engine, a circumstance which tended to reassure 
Chaussang the stoker, who since the Melun incident had no great 
love for travelling with Léger. At Montereau Léger got down to 
speak to his wife and Yvon, and when the train started again he 
put on full steam. The passengers said to each other, with the 
| *‘ sourire jaune ” which is common in such circumstances, “ Nous 
| allons un train d’enfer.” As the train neared Sens, Chaussang 

thought it was time to slacken speed. ‘ We are coming to Sens,’ 
_ he observed. “ Well ?” replied Léger. “ We must stop.” “Stop!” 
_ cried Léger ; “we have scarcely begun to move. Stop! Under 
stand this. We shall stop when we have gone round the 
world.” And with these words he increased the pace of the 

Durance, in which for a long time past he had secretly been making 
| certain alterations with a view to getting from her a higher rate 
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of speed. Oba pealed and threatened in vain. Lé 
J ussang appealed an eatened in vain. ger 
a: replied by laughing in the very iggy, his delight. They’ 


rushed through Sens at lightning speed. By this time alarm had 
geized on all the passengers, except a newly-married couple in one 
i “Les amoureux et les fous, c'est tout un. Sombreker 
et les deux mariés étaient les seuls qui fussent calmes en ce mo- 
ment.” In the other carriages scenes of a harrowing kind took 
. The telegraph had been set in motion to clear the way for 
the mad train, and from every place that it passed messages were 
sent to the chief office at Paris. At Dijon Chaussang, who at 
first had been overwhelmed by the vastness of the catastrophe, 
recovered his presence of mind. He shouted Yvon’s name in Léger’s 
ear, but without effect; and he then tried what force would do. 
As the train flashed through Dijon the crowd of spectators caught 
aglimpse of two men struggling violently on the engine. The 
fight was fierce and brief, and Léger won it. When he saw the 
stoker lying exhausted on the coals he addressed the Durance with 
cries of triumph and encouragement, and breaking the stem of 
the safety-valve he covered it with an enormous mass of coal. 
«C'est donc le diable !’ grommelaChaussang. ‘ Cette fois c'est bien 
fixi.’” Then he made his way to the first carriage, and at the risk 
of his life and of the child’s, and in spite of its mother’s violent 
resistance, he carried Yvon back to the engine with him. All 
that he gained by this was the warm thanks of Léger, by whose 
side Yvon stood, delighting as much as his father in the furious 
and ever increasing speed of the train. Then a man in the first 
carriage took out a gun which he had with him and fired at Léger 
without hitting him; but, before he could repeat the attempt, 
Marie, Léger’s wife, tore the gun from his hand and flung it 
out at the window. Meanwhile one of the back carriages caught 
fire. Certain sounds on the engine told Chaussang that the end 
was approaching. Waterat the same time was wanted for the 
boiler, and Chaussang knew that, if it was supplied, the final 
catastrophe would take place at once. With a cord which he had 
got from a passenger, he tied up the tap of the re.ervoir, and the 
time it took Léger to undo the fastenings just sufficed for 
Chaussang, carrying Yvon in his arms, to unfasten the couplings of 
the engine :— 

La locomotive essouffiée ayant elle-méme ¢té poussée par le train, le 
chauffeur avait pu dévisser le lien et détacher les chaines. I] était main- 
tenant debout sur le tampon, cramponné d’une main 4 son baton de houx, 
del’autre soutenant l’enfant de Sombreker. La locomotive dégagée du poids 
du train, avait pris un nouvel élan, et filait avee la vélocité d'une balle. 
Les wagons, par suite de la vitesse acquise, roulérent longtemps encore, 
mais en abandonnant bientdt cette rapidité vertigineuse. Les serre-freins, 
qui virent partir la machine er avant, serrtrent les roues avec fureur, et 
quelques instants apres tout le monde ¢tait a terre. Un seul homme ne 
quittait pas sa place. C’était Chaussang. II regardait la Durance, gui était 
déja & huit cents métres. Des ongles et des dents, Léger avait tini par 
dégager le robinet des cordes qui Tl’enlacaient. On entendit comme une 
décharge d’artillerie. On vit des débris s’élever vers le ciel. La Durance 
avait volé en éclats, et le mécanicien Sombreker venait de sauter avec elle 
en poussant des cris de victoire. 

Having given this brief account of one of M. Debans’s striking 
stories, we do not propose to spoil his readers’ pleasure by giving 
any particulars as to the remaining stories. Perhaps the best of 
them are “L'Ile de Feu” and “Le Cheval Fou,” while tha 
“Duel & Vapeur,” a piece of extravagant humour, is the least 
successful. But the whole book may be safely recommended. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BFA UTY’S Daughters, as we know to our cost, is the third 
novel for which we are indebted to the anonymous author 
in the course of the last three years. We see no suflicient 
reason why she should not have written thirty, if her constitution 
and mechanical powers were only equal to the task. For novels 
of this kind need not involve the slightest strain on any one of the 
inventive faculties; and, having once struck into an easy line of 
her own, she follows it with an undeviating persistency which 
simplifies matters exceedingly. As we think we have had occa- 
sion to remark before, she seems to have taken for her models 
such lively feminine novelists as Miss Rhoda Broughton and Miss 
Helen Mathers, aping their unconventional methods and their 
more objectionable mannerisms, though at a great distance from 
them in point of ability. She has all their flippancy with none 
of their talent; yet, to do her justice, her style is in some respects 
original, and in its way it is very unmistakably realistic. She 
skims the most frivolous aspects of society, and evidently con- 
siders low comedy in dialogue to be her forte. Page after page, 
chapter after chapter, we have an exceedingly minute and exact 
Teproduction of the very dullest and most vapid of small talk. 
Small as is the talk, still, as a rule, it is laboured—which at all 
events gives evidence of a certain conscientiousness ; while we must 
add that she shows some retentiveness of memory, with a facility 
of adaptation within the range of her reading. When anything 
comparison with the rest has the cheerful reflection of a 
sparkle, the chances are that it will be found to be travestied or 
taken without acknowledgment from the fancy of some popular 
novelist or poet. 
_ The plot of Beauty's Daughters turns mainly on the vagaries of 
Jealousy, or of the passions which may be supposed to pase for love. 
The author's characters, in the uadefined inconsistencies of their 


* Beauty's Daughters. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 
don: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1880. 
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outlines, are all of almost identical type; and, though they flutter 
through their volatile existence in the most fashionable circles, 
their free-and-easy manners are brusque to roughness, while their 
conversation is vulgar, and sometimes almost coarse. As for their 
behaviour in the love-scenes which are perpetually recurring, of 
that we shall have more to say presently. Little as they have 
profited by education or by their social opportunities, all have been 
marvellously gifted by nature and fortune. The girls—the 
Daughters of Beauty—are lovely enough to play the parts of so 
many Viviens even with sages like Merlin; and, in fact, they have 
the masculine world at their feet, struggling or intriguing for their 
smiles or their hands. Nor are the men unworthy to aspire to 
such transcendent charms, whether from the point of view of 
the daughters or of their more practically minded mothers. 
Every man of them appears to have been born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, save one, who is subsequently compensated for his 
original impecuniousness by succeeding to a peerage with 8,000/. a 
year. This 8,o00/.a year is relatively very modest; for, a8 a 
rule, when the author condescends to pecuniary details, she gives 
her eligibles at least 15,000/. per annum, with sundry magnificent 
seats in the country and sumptuous mansions in town. But 
of course, in summing-up a lover’s recommendations, a coronet 
must count for a good deal. Nor is it wealth alone that has 
fallen to the lot of those singularly fortunate sons of pros- 

erity. Every one of them might stand to a sculptor for an 
Adonis, though the godlike gifts of form with which they are 
invested are made to vary so as to suit avariety of tastes. And if 
the author is compelled occasionally to repeat herself in dashing in 
their portraits with her glowing colours, we cannot find it in our 
heart to be hard upon her. No ordinary ingenuity could be equal 
to ringing the changes in the fervid epithets which her de- 
scriptions demand. By way of showing her descriptive powers 
at their best, we shall venture to make one or two quotations at 
haphazard ; though by being capriciously torn from their settings, 
the gems may lose something of the lustre that should blind us 
to their flaws. Here we have the family group of the Tremaines— 
a group which includes enchanting sister-heroines, of the mystic 
number of the Graces, and the Fates, and the Goddesses who 
contested the apple on Mount Ida. The Tremaines “are all hand- 
some—the Tremaines would have scorned to acknowledge an 
fugly duckling.’ For generations such a thing had not been so 
much as hinted atamong them. Mrs. Tremaine, though arrived at 
that age when the question of birthdays is viewed with dis- 
favour, is still very good to look at, and eminently aristocratic. 
She rejoices in the thin, transparent nostrils, the fine lips, the pale 
blue eyes, and bigh white brow that are generally supposed to belong 
by right to blue blood.” Moreover, she has “a lingering perfect 
smile”; and we would call special attention to the nervous 
idiomatic English which describes her as “ still very good to look 
at.” We take the well-preserved Mrs. Tremaine to be a unique 
illustration of the effects of judicious grafting in the human species ; 
for although the lady was no Tremaine by birth, it is implied that 
she had acquired the looks of the family by marriage. Her only 
son Brandrum, familiarly and habitually known as Brandy, “ has 
curly hair and blue eyes, and a smile like a cherub; and women, 
as a rule, pet him more than is good for him.” So apparently does 


| the War Office ; for, though he tells us himself that he and his 


colonel are at daggers drawn, yet he manages to get leave all the 
year round from his regiment. The portrait of his second sister, 
Gretchen, suggests a masterpiece te Greuze in its exquisite 
poetry of cream and carmines, “ Pretty Gretchen! with her pale 
pure face, and little Grecian nose and great blue eyes, that remind 
one of nothing so much as the sweet Czar violet. She is two 
years younger than Kitty, and smaller and slighter, with an ex- 
pression unspeakably calm and tender. To think of Gretchen is 
to think of moonlight, or the soft perfume of roses, or faint strains 
of music. To see her is to love her. To know her is ‘a liberal 
education.’” As to what this last assertion may mean we have 
not the faintest conception, more especially as, for anything we 
learn from her to the contrary, Gretchen’s own education has 
been utterly neglected. But, as Thackeray somewhere observes 
of a bit of his most eloquent burlesque, we cannot help think- 
ing it is “mighty pretty writing.” Then for the companion 
“portrait of a gentleman” we may turn to that of Gretchen’s 
future husband. “A very tall young man, and, though some- 
what slight, finely formed. He is fair, with that rich nut-brown 
hair through which soft threads of gold run generously; his 
face is not so much handsome as very beautiful. His eyes 
are | and of an intense blue; eyes that, before misfortune 
clouded them, were friends to laughter, but are now sad with 
unutterable melancholy. His mouth beneath his light moustache 
is tender and mobile but firm,” &c. Nor is the mistress-touch less 
playfully vigorous in its frolicsome treatment of inanimate nature. 
the room where Gretchen makes Kenneth’s uaintance, 
where her heart is filled with “ a great and sudden pity” as she 
meets those eyes clouded with misfortune, “ the fond little sun- 
beams, too, lest they should be forgotten, have stolen in and are 
Saekong they touch with gold.” 
But lest the exquisite pathos of this somewhat sombre inter- 


view should be too much for the feelings of our readers, we must 
lead them away among brighter and happier love-scenes. Succes- 
sive chapters are as resonant of kisses and expressions of endear- 
ment as ever were the groves of the island of Cytherea or the 
love-sick lyre of Anacreon. Kissing fills as conspicuous a place in 
Beauty's Daughters as in Phyllis or Molly Bawn. In their amorous 
their lovers 


drollery the young ladies are always suggesting to 
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that they have forgotten to kiss, or that they might like to kiss, 
or that they may hope to be rewarded with a kiss, or punished by 
a kiss being withheld; while similar jokes are worked out at 
unquestionable length and in questionable taste in sprightly 
jialogues between wife and husband. That we may do full 
justice to the refinements of the author's style, we shall make an- 
other extract from one of these sparkling conversations. Should 
our readers find it dull, we can bardly recommend them to read the 
novel. Gretchen has been married to Kenneth of the eyes clouded 
‘by misfortune, who, through the skill of a rising young surgeon, 
has been put in a fair way of being cured of an accident that 
had crippled his spine. Thinking of a natural mode of expressing 
her gratitude to her husband’s benefactor, she says :— 
“Do you know, Ken ”—solemnly—“I almost feel as if I could kiss him.” 
“Oh, don’t, you know,” says Mr. Dugdale, mildly, “I really wouldn't, 
gou know, if I were you. He wouldn’t like it. It would frighten him to 
dJeath. And then it would be such a horribly one-sided affair, vou see. 
I’m positive he wouldn’t return it. Think of the disgrace of that!” 
“That, on the contrary, would be another inducement to do it. Well, 
perhaps I may not go so far as to embrace him, but I shall certainly want 
to do it all the time.” 
“ Poor Blunt!” says Kenneth. 
There is a certain “ Fancy” Charteris, a most fascinating widow, 
who has more to answer for as a mischief-maker than anybody. 
She is a professional beauty, whose position is so strong that she 
can afford to snub an exceedingly grand Duchess who has 
dared to be uncivil to her. Among all the men whom her 
witcheries have befooled, none behaves more idiotically than Mr. 
Arthur Blunden, who was originally introduced as an unimpression- 
able cynic whose strong point was shrewd common sense. “ Fancy ” 
has lured him on to throw him over, by way of revenge for his having 
spoken contemptuously of her. But the lady has been snared in 
‘her own bird-lime, and, after a passionate scene or two, in which 
she does the better half of the love-making, she surrenders at dis- 
cretion, accepting him for her husband. ‘We should have fancied 
that, knowing well what she is, if Blunden were really rash enough 
to wed her, he would have kept the upper hand till he led her to 
the altar. But nota bit of it. She befools him and plays fast and 
loose with him as before, and they are perpetually quarrelling, 
separating, and making it up again. Here we have a specimen of 
one of their reconciliations. She professes to doubt his protesta- 
tions that he loves her a thousand times better than anything on 
earth :— 
“ Why ?” says Arthur eagerly. 
Phe Because ”—coquettishly—* you have been here nearly ten minutes, 
an ” 


“You have never once kissed me,” murmurs she, most unfairly, consider- 
ing all things. 

“ My darling, how could I, when every glance you gave threatened to 
slay me? Fancy, is this just, or honest, or even kind? ” 

“If I am unjust, and dishonest, and unkind, as your words seem to imply, 
I wonder you stay with me. Why don’t you say a harder thing still, and 
tell me Iam ugly ? And—TI shan’t have a whole bone left in my hand, 
you know, if you insist on holding it much longer! . . . To begin with, 
then, you may kiss me once—only once, mind—or, I warn you, I shall be 
dreadfully angry.” 

Nay, even the impassible Brandy Tremaine and his bosom 
friend “ Dandie” Dinmont kiss and make friends again when 
they had quarrelled over Mrs. Charteris, precisely as if they were 
Gustave and Adolphe in a French vaudeville. There is a 
remarkable for its naive unconsciousness of the nature of her me 
in which the author expresses devout gratitude to a certain Lady 
‘Cyclamen for neglecting to make some investigations. Had Lady 
Cyclamen cleared up certain misapprehensions, “this third 
volume would have n nowhere.” For ourselves, as we need 
hardly say, we feel anything but thankful to Lady Cyclamen. 
She is perhaps one of the least objectionable persons in the story ; 
but her negligence spared us two of the volumes, we should 
have been still more prepossessed in her favour. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


taper late Marquess Gino Capponi (1) is one of the most inter- 
esting fi of modern Italian society, alike as a distin- 
guished member of one of the chief centres of intellectual culti- 
vation in Italy, and for the remarkable destiny which gave him 
his principal celebrity as an author and a statesman after he had 
been afflicted with total blindness. The designation of statesman 
may seem to be in excess of the claims of one whose political career 
was so brief, and whose tenure of office was from the first avow- 
edly provisional ; but Capponi was significant as a type of the 
moderate, cultivated, sincerely — Italian Liberal, whose 
misfortune it was to have been born too soon to have imbibed 
‘the national passion for unity, and to have fancied until a very 
\late period that his countrymen would consent to be Tuscans when 
‘they could be Italians. He adhered to the Austrian ruler of 
a long as he could; but the events of 1859 finally 
effected for him what they have failed to effect for his bio- 
grapher, whose panacea for Italy is at this hour to “ restore 
the heptarchy.” With these prepessessions on our author's part, 
Capponi’s opinions may not impossibly have received a tinge 
which he himeelf would have disclaimed. In every other 
point of view Herr von Reumont is most fully qualified for 


(1) Gino Capponi. Ein Zeit- und Lebensbild. Von Alfred von Reumont. 
: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 


the office of biographer by his intimate knowledge alike 9 
the deceased and of the circle in which he moved. Gingt 
Giordani, Colletta, Tommaseo, Guerrazzi, and other eminent 
Italians are carefully portrayed ; and Capponi’s relations to such 
distinguished foreign visitors as Ampére and Mrs. Somerville ar 
not overlooked. Asan author, Capponi’s fame will rest pring}. 
pally on his History of the Florentine Republic, one of the few 
modern Italian books which will take rank as classics, and 

cially remarkable as the work of a man bereaved of sight and 
stricken in years, His literary activity was in other respects con. 
siderable and influential. He was a leading member of the Acca. 
demia della Crusca, bestowed considerable attention upon Italian 
philology, especially in relation to the popular speech of T , 
and laboured with great effect in the arrangement and —— 
of the Tuscan archives and in popular education. He would 
have been a perfect model of the aristocratic man of letters and 
affairs had his perception of the tendencies of his times been mor 
lively and accurate. He has been fortunate in meeting with 4 
biographer who shares his views and feelings to an extent which 
— hardly have been the case if his life had been written by an 

talian. 

Professor W. Miiller (2) cannot be blamed for deeming the his- 
tory of his own country of capital importance ; it is nevertheless 
the fact that the prominence thus accorded to German affair 
renders the history of a dull year duller than it need have been in 
the hands of an historian of more comprehensive views. The 
history of Germany for 1879 is mainly one of injudicious changes 
in the tariff, abortive negotiations with the Pope, and an elec- 
toral victory for Prince Bismarck which has so far failed to bring 
forth the fruits of victory. Nihilist assassinations, Cabul mas. 
sacres, and the tragic end of the Prince Imperial, afford almost 
the only picturesque incidents of the year, and only the first- 
named offer much scope for an historian like Professor Miiller, 
who is everywhere accurate and reasonably impartial, but to 
whom all occurrences are interesting in the ratio of their liability 
to affect Prince Bismarck. 

Herr Julius Harttung (3) very candidly disclaims all expecta. 
tion that any reader of his book will read it long. This modest 
diffidence is undoubtedly well grounded ; yet the fault is not with 
the author, but with the subject. No human ability could make 
Herr Harttung’s investigations lively; but they are in nowise un 
interesting or unimportant, relating to the wholesale fabrication 
and falsification of charters and similar documents in the middle 
ages, a point which evidently has the most direct bearing upon the 
authenticity of history. He selects the archives of the Abbey of 
Fulda as the principal object of examination, and, by a course of 
reasoning intelligible only to experts, endeavours to show that they 
are very largely falsified and interpolated. He even suspects that 
the monks of Fulda made a trade of forging documents for other 
monasteries. 

The memoirs of J. E. Bollmann (4) are exceedingly interesting, 
alike on account of the adventurous character of the hero, and of his 
intimate connexion with many persons of distinction, both in the 
Old World and the New. Bollmann was a West Indian who, 
when a medical student at Paris during the French Revolution, 
made the acquaintance of Mme. de Staél, and was induced by her 
to procure the escape of the Count de Narbonne, in which he sue- 
ceeded. He then undertook a more adventurous enterprise of the 
same nature—the deliverance of Lafayette from his imprisonment 
in Olmiitz. The failure of this nndertaking, which however had 
all but succeeded, consigned Bollmann himself to an Austrian 
prison. Upon his liberation he proceeded to the United States, 
where his exertions in Lafayette’s cause recommended him to 
Washington, of whom he has left a just and striking portrait, He 
was nevertheless unsuccessful in business, incurred a prosecution 
by his yoy share in Burr's conspiracy, and only towards the 
close of his life began to retrieve his fortunes by his connexion 
with the house of Baring, which employed him on several com- 
missions. His letters are highly interesting as testimonies of the 
impression made by the young American Republic upon a vigorous 
and sanguine nature. 

The splendid illustrated work on Spain (5) by Herr T. Simons 
and Professor Alexander Wagner has reached Part VI. The 
latter parts are chiefly occupied by a description of Madrid, rich in 
delineations both of callie tullilegs and of the manners of the 
people. All the sketches of the latter are most lively, especially 
those devoted to the national amusement of bull-fighting. ‘Two of 
Velasquez’s superb realistic portraits are also engraved on a large 
scale. The text is clear and interesting, and the work, as a whole, 
should be equally attractive to those who have and those who 
have not seen Spain. 

The studies of Herr Victor Schultze (6) in Christian archeology 
are somewhat desultory, and the book as a whole is not very read- 
able. It may, however, serve as a useful book of reference on 
many points, especially as the writer displays considerable inde 


(2) Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart. Das Jahr 1879. Von. W. 
Miller. Berlin: Springer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Forschungen. Von Julius Harttung. 
Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Justus Erich Bollmann. Ein Lebensbild aus beiden Welttheilen. 
Herausgegeben von F. Kapp. Berlin: Springer. London: Nutt. 

(5) Spanien. In Schilderungen von T. Simons, reich illustrirt von Pro- 
Wagner. Liet. 3-6. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner 

(6) Archivlogische Studien iiber altchristliche Monumente. Von Victot 
Schultze. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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pendence of judgment, and is not afraid of contradicting Garrucci 
other authorities, For Garrucci’s judgment, indeed, 
he displays but scant t, and accuses him of highly idealizing 
his representations of the objects depicted by him. Garrucci, 
with Toasi and Marchi, and Italian archeologists in general, are 
also, he maintains, liable to the reproach of unconsciously pervert- 
ing scientific research to dogmatic ends. On this point the 
monuments themselves speak sufficiently in Herr Schultze’s 
favour. It must require strong as indeed to behold, 
with De Rossi, “‘a sublime epic of Christian dogma” in a sarco- 
phagus ont with representations of the most ordinary sub- 
jects from Biblical history. Nothing is more characteristic of 
early Christian art than its undogmatic character; it may almost 
be said that for the first three centuries only two dogmas are ex- 
ressed by it, Baptism and the Resurrection. The earliest repre- 
sentation of the Virgin and Child belongs to the second half of the 
second century, and is conceived in a purely human spirit. St. 
Peter is never re ted — from the other apostles until the 
time of Constantine. The Good Shepherd is the centre of Chris- 
tian symbolism up to the establishment of Christianity as a State 
religion ; the famous monogram of the fish is the watchword of the 
persecuted community ; and, whatever of Biblical illustration may 
occur, a8 in the instances of Moses and Jonah, is usually typical of 
the baptismal ceremony or the doctrine of the Resurrection. Herr 
Schultze has also some valuable remarks on the esthetic character 
of early Christian art, which derived its vitality entirely from 
classical art, and participated in the decay of the latter. 
Another book relating to Christian symbolism is W. Rossmann’s 
exceedingly agreeable account of his visits to churches, convents, 
and shrines in Italy and the East (7). The author of The Coast 
of the Cyclop and the Sirens is a man of the highest culture, and 
he has brought not only great attainments, but a liberal and 
tolerant spirit, to the subject of his present scrutiny. In a series 
of chapters on the services of Passion Week at St. Peter's he in- 
ts their symbolism and traces the numerous vestiges of more 
ancient rites which they exhibit. Another essay treats of the 
Awmergau Passion Play, describing the actual representation as it 
now takes place, and pointing out its analogies to the originally 
> agen inspiration of the Greek drama and to the miracle plays 
of the medizeval period in general. A history of the Ammerguu 
performance is appended. Another chapter contains a circum- 
stantial and highly interesting account of a visit to Mount Athos; 
while another describes the Holy Places at and near Jerusalem, 
with a description of the ceremonial of Holy Week. Herr Ross- 
mann’s leaning with regard to the identity of the sacred spots is 
usually in favour of the received tradition. 
Dr. Luthardt’s (8) discourses on the practical consequences of 
modern philosophical and religious theories are chiefly designed to 
establish the pernicious consequences of the rationalistic principle. 
Unfortunately, among these consequences he enumerates such 
things as free trade and the abolition of the theatrical censorship ; 
he would even re-enact the usury laws. It seems altogether too 
humorous to persuade a subject of Prince Bismarck that he suffers 
from an excess of liberty; and religious orthodoxy is ill 
served when it is represented as inevitably associated with a re- 
actionary spirit in politics. 

The preface to Dr. Erdmann’s edition of Kant’s Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft (9) contains some interesting remarks on the state 
of the text, and Kant’s style of composition in general. It 
ae that he had a singular indisposition to correct the press 

mself, 


The late Ferdinand Hitzig’s lectures upon Biblical theology (10) 


notes than finished compositions, and are necessarily dry reading for 
those who do not possess that familiarity with the subject which 
the Professor expected from his audience. By readers thus 
qualified they will be found interesting and suggestive, especially 
ior the discrimination between the mythical and genuine Messianic 
prophecies, the connexion of the latter with theocratic ideas, and 
the excursuses on such controverted points as the meaning of 
“Servant of Jehovah.” A memoir of the author and some 
specimens of his correspondence are appended. Hitzig appears 
to have been the type of a German professor in everything except 
his entire freedom from haziness of thought and expression; 

unt, uncompromising, simple-minded but acute, and not without 
atouch of austerity, derived perhaps from the Hebrew writers to 
Whom his life was devoted. 
It is little to the credit of England that one of the most im- 
portant of Wickliffe’s controversial tracts (11) should have been left 
obe edited by a German, while others, it appears, have not as yet 
been edited at all. The importance of the great English Reformer's 
‘treatise “ On Christ and Antichrist” does not so much consist in 
‘ny special novelty as in its representing the ultimate phase of his 
opinions, having been com in the last or the penultimate year 


(7) Gastfuhrien. eise-Erfahrungen und Studien. Vou W. Ross- 
Mann, Leipzig: Granow. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Die modernen Weltanschauungen und ihre praktischen Konsequenzen. 
Von Dr. C. E. Luthardt. Leipzig: Dérfiling und Franks. London : 


— & Norgate. 
) Immanuel Kant’s Kritik der Urtheilsk Herausgegeben von 
Leipzig: Voss. London: & Norgate. 

"to) Dr. F. Hitziy’s Vorlesungen iiber biblische Theologie und Messianische 

"ssagungen des Alten Testuments. Herausgegebcn von J. J. Kuencker. 
Karlsruhe: Reuther. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) De Christo et suo Antichristo, Kin Tractat 
Johann Wielifs zum ersten e herausgegeben. Von Dr. uddensieg. 
Gotha: Perthes. London; Nutt. 


and the Messianic predictions of the Old Testament are rather* 


of his life. Its tone is uncompromisingly anti-Papal, 
Wickliffe still hesitates to pronounce the Pope Antichrist, 
except in so far as his personal conduct may be anti-Christian. 
The argument is clearly and logically drawn out, and, as Dr. 
Buddensieg observes, the invectives —— the P. which, 
when cited apart from their context, afford ground for charging, 
Wickliffe with intemperance and acrimony, wear @ different ap-' 
—— when read in their proper connexion. The complete pu 
ication of Wickliffe’s writings is therefore desirable in the interest 
of his reputation. 

Professor Sprinzl’s work on the theology of the Apostolic 
Fathers (12) is a genuine scientific treatise such ‘as the Roman 
communion rarely produces in these times, and will sustain a 
comparison with any Protestant work of its class in point of im- 
partiality and objectivity. The principal drawback to its value is 
the serious doubt whether, with the exception of Clemens Romanus, 
any of the Fathers of whom it treats deserve to be regarded 
as Apostolical in any sense. In the present state of the con- 
troversy, Professor Sprinzl cannot be taxed with credulity in 
ascribing Barnabas and Hermas to the first century, and maintain- 
ing the genuineness of the shorter recension of the Ignatian epistles, 
although the latter thesis involves the admission that saints and 
martyrs may be very commonplace and uninteresting in their 
capacity of authors. The curious thing is that, after having ably. 
defended the genuineness of these writings on the d of ex- 
ternal testimony, when he comes to the Epistle to Diognetus he 
shifts his ground, and, on the score of what he as satis- 
factory internal evidence, confidently refers this wholly unau- 
thenticated production to the very beginning of the second century. 
No rationalizing theologian ever trusted more to his inner con-' 
sciousness. It must admitted that, without Ignatius an 
Diognetus, Dr. Sprinzl must have renounced the attempt to ex- 
tract a coherent system of theology from the scanty literary’ 
remains of the early Church. 

The zoological and anthropological section of the Encyclopedia. 
of Natural Science, edited by Dr. G. Jiiger (13), has advanced to 
the end of letter B. 

Although Germany is the land of philologists and grammarians, 
German grammar and ey yy notoriously in an unsettled 
condition. Herr Andresen (14) done his part towards the 
attainment of a uniform standard by an interesting volume, point- 
ing out a great number of the inaccuracies and ambiguities frequent 
in modern German prose, especially newspaper prose, showing at 
the same time what ought to have ba sald, call why. His book 
is commendably free from the acerbity which has characterized 
some essays of a similar purpose in England. 

The most recent volume of the International Scientific Library 
is a full but compact treatise on the mechanism of the vocal 
organs, by Professor von Meyer (15). 

The first part of a series of philological essays, to be published at 
irregular intervals by A. Kiessling and U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (16), proceeds almost entirely from the pen of the 
latter, and is devoted to the history and polity of Attica. The 
principal contents are an oration, which must have excessively 
taxed the patience of the auditors, on the grandeur of the Athenian 
Empire, followed by eleven excursuses on points connected with 
the same, for which room could not be found in the discourse, An 
elaborate essay on the municipal —< Athens from Cecrops to 
Pericles is of a piece with the rest. hile, however, Herr Wila- 
mowitz’s disquisitions are surcharged with matter, his style would 
be a model of brevity were it not also a model of baldness. It is 
not quite apparent whether he considers himself to be in any degree 
expounding or popularizing his sabject. 

The “ modern Egyptian ” of Herr Adolf Erman’s grammar (17) 
does not denote, as might have been conjectured, the Coptic, but 
the ancient language as it existed about the time of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. The author's reason for the selection of this particular 
epoch is the greater adaptability of the literary monuments belong- 
ing to it to the purposes of philological science. The grammar is 
lithographed, it is very copious, and the patronage of so distin- 
guished an Egyptologist as Lepsius justifies the inference that it is 
very valuable. The examples are payee numerous, and are 
given both in hieroglyphic and in a transliterated form. As, 
however, some preliminary knowledge of the subject is assumed, 
no explanation of the art of reading hieroglyphics is given, and the 
book will be serviceable to those only who have already made 
some progress in Egyptian studies. 

In Pgitta (18) Berthold Auerbach has returned in a measure 
to the manner of his first village stories, and with good ettfeot. 
This pathetic tale is put into the mouth of a woman whose narra- 


(12) Die Theologie der apostolischen Viter. ichtliche 
Monographie. Von Dr. J. Sprinzl. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

13) Encyhlopidie der Naturwissenschaft. Herausgegeben von Dr. G. 
n> &c. Abth. 1, Lief rz. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(14) Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit in Deutschen. Von K. G, 
Andresen. Heilbronn: Henninger. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Eine 
Wien: Braumiiller. 


15) Unsere Sprachwerkzeuge und ihre Verwendung zur Bildung der 
Pra Paes Von G. H. von Meyer. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London : 
olckmann. 
16) Philologische Untersuchungen. Herausgegeben von A. Kiessling 
von Wi witz-Moellendorff. Hft.z. Berlin: Weidmann. London ; 
Nutt. 


(17) ische Grammatik. Von A. Erman. Leipzig: Engelmann, 


18) Brigitta, Erzihlung. Von Berthold Auerbach. Stuttgart ; Cotta. 
: Williams & N 
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tive preserves the attractiveness of the simple story of a humble 
person, avoiding at the same time the frequent irrelevancy and 
tediousness of such narratives. The only question is whether 
the art that simulates nature is not sometimes rather too apparent. 
The moral tone is admirable throughout. 

The extraordinary popularity of the “ Mirza Schaffy ” (19) songs 
in Germany has always been a surprise to foreign students of German 
literature. Popular ina measure they might well be; but one 
would not have expected lyrics professedly in the Oriental taste, 
however thin the disguise of Orientalism, to have attained in the 
Western world the circulation of a Longfellow. To readers un- 
acquainted wieh the original, Mr. d’Esterre’s translation will but 
deepen the mystery. His verbal fidelity is commendable ; but the 
gaiety of the text, itself nowhere overweighted with meaning or 
feeling, becomes in the translation mere commonplace. 

The Sanscrit poet Kalidasa (10) has been much more fortunate 
in his translator. His Meghaduta, or “ Messenger Cloud,” a poem 
remarkable for its brilliant descriptions of Indian scenery, is 
rendered by Herr L. Fritze into animated and sonorous verse. It 
is only to be regretted that Herr Fritze has not adopted the 
genuine octave stanza, instead of a modification which seriously 
impairs its rhythmical balance and symmetry of form. 


19) The Songs of Mirza Schaffy. Translation by E. d’Esterre. Ham- 
Gridener 
(20) Meghaduta, das ist, Der Wolkenbote. Ein Gedicht von Kalidasa. 
Aus dem Sanskrit metrisch iibersetzt von L. Fritze. Chemnitz: Schmeitzner. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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advantages great. Health and comfort of Pupils considered. Terms from 159 to 200 Guiness 


a year.—For particulars, &c., apply to Mrs. HALDANE, Clatto, Cupar Fife, N.B 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN.—Careful home training, with thorough and advanced teaching by well- 

known Landon Masters. Resident Foreign Governess. 

Address, PRINCIPAL, Grafton Ilouse, Richmond. 


OLIDAY HOME for PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS and others 

at ILFRACOMBE, under the care of experienced University Masters. — Apply & 
SEcRETARY, Chardstock College, Chard. 

MORRISON'S ACADEMY, CRIEFF.—RECTOR WANTED, 

Salary £350, with Ten per cent. on Scholars’ fees, and an excellent House suitable for 


reception of Boarders rent free. Applications to be lodged, not later than July 30, with 
Mcnray, & MURRAY, W.S., 43 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


House spacious and detached.- 


Sc HOLASTIC.—To GRADUATES in ARTS.—The PRI- 
| CIPAL of a long-established HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL in London is, in consequence of 
failing health, desirous of meeting with a well-qualified Gentleman, who, acting for § 
[yee period as Vice-Principal, would be willing to succeed him on equitable terms. 

t is requested that no Agent will reply to this advertisement.— Apply, by letter only, to Y. 
care of Messrs. Relfe Bros., 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, Lc. 


UPIL WANTED, by undersigned.—Preference given to 
knowledge of French or German and legible Writing. Premium modcrate, according ® 
requirements.—Apply to HEnBert & Co., Civil and Mechanical Engineers, Patent Agents, 
&c. (established 30 years), 67 Strand, London, W.C. 


JULY ELECTION, 1830,-SIXTH APPLICATION. 
RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, N.— 


An Earnest Appeal is made to the GOVERNORS and SUBSCRIBERS for VOTES 
and Interest on behalf of GEORGE STEEL HOLMAN, the youngest of three Orphans 
aged Six, Ten, and Twelve years. Both Parents are dead. The Case is strongly Reeom 
mended by Lady BromLey, 30 Loughborough Road. Brixton: G. A. SPOTTISWOODE. Es. 
tory, nmar! ill. roxies wi recei .J. T. RUSSELL, Wee 
ington Road, Geld Harbour ane. 
T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, % 
ms, Four rooms an ssing-room, an: Ullices. Rent m 
Address, A.B., 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


T GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. T. & W, BANTING are instructed to SEL 

Contract) a very fine COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS, ENGI 

LETTERS, &e., of and by Eminent Persons, ancient and modern, ep ie others thee 
4 . and IL, Ki 


eorge I., II., 1II., and IV., Queen Charlotte, Princess Charlotte, William TV. and Queen 
Adelaide, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, &e. (also Henry IV. of France); & 

ukes of Buckingham and Marlborough, Earl of Rochester, Archbishop Cranmer, most of 
Celebrated Bishops and Judges, Noblemen, Gentlemen, Statesmen, Artists, Poets. &c. (some 
thousands in all, many of them being most carefully and beautifully mounted, with a mane 
script description, &e.) N.B.—This Collection being unique is very valuable. It formed the 
evening occupation of a lifetime to a Gentleman holding an appointment under Governmelt: 
and _ be seen at any time between the hours of Ten and Five, at 26 and 27 St. James's Street 

ndon. 


CAPITAL is invited to PURCHASE a PATENT, legaliy 


“ _ established, permanently unassailable, of extraordinary simplicity, beauty, aud 
sing returns. To be viewed by special appointment, at CLACROFT’S Uffices, 5 Austiniria> 
ween the hours of Eleven and One, 


A) whe 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Trustees. 

The Right Honourable Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Right Honourable Lord Justice THESIGER. 
The H ble Viee-Ch Nor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 
EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 


Directors. 

ward Bailey, E Tloldsworth Hunt, Es 
cis Bitcham Esq. John James Jolinson, a.c. 
‘The Hon. Hallyburton Campbell. William Rolle Maicolm, Esq. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Frederick Goons Davidson, Esq. Charies Manley Smith, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. John Swirt, Esq 
William James Farrer, he Right “Lord Justice Thesiger. 
Ray Freshtield, dwart m, Esq. 

ir Farrer Herschell, Q. MP. William enry Walton. 


LAY LIFE 


Willie rederick Higg rins, Esq. Arnold William W nite, Esq. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, ‘Esq. Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Tnvested Assets on December 31, 1879 01,731 
Income for the year 474.853 
Amount paid in claims to Deceinber 31 last ..............008 + 12,339,467 
Héversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ended Decem- ‘iva 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted ........... 198,991 


Rocsquaees of Management (including Commission) are under 4} per cent. of the Annual 


pot ‘on is specially directed to the revised peompectes of the Society ; to the new rates 
of premium, wh.ch are materiaily lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 
ditions as to extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests end Reversions in connexion with Policies of 
Assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


GRIFFITIL DAVIES, Actuary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTALLISUED 1836. 


OFFICES—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


Subscribed Capital . £3,000,000 

of up 300,000 
Fire Reserve 637,977 
Life Fonds as per last 108,148 


London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—Right Ion. W. P. ADAM, M.P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Jun., Esq. 
Ermest Chaplin. Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, 
John'Stewart, 
William W nikins haw, Esq. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NiIx FIRE Oo; i OF. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON,—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all paris of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000, 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaycHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the ITead roe on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £1 00,” 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods s Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe currept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
eeckarns s and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


ies and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 


Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other d p of B mey Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


re to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 


1 Mail Steam to ORIENT and PACIFIC 


NAVIGATION 


are despate TNIGHT for ADEL 
(Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY P. of 
all the principal Australia, Tasmania, 
Tons. H.P. Tons. H.P. 

ACONCAGUA. 4,107 600 LIGURIA.. 4,666 

CHIMBORAZO 550 TLUSITAN 38% 550 

COTOPAXI , 4,023 600 ORIENT... 5,336 1,000 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of passengers through 
the Tropies on long and hitherto made are the fustest 


farther to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., Fencherch 
DENSON. & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Jong established. Suites of 
Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Hotel. 


BENJN. BULL, Janager. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. wt 


uM ns 250 Rooms, and is ** 2 model of sanitary excellence.” Table-d’hdte daily. 
Tickets trom ail principal Kailway Stations in England.—F ull ‘of 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
TOTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views. 


lone Comfort with moderate charges. Billi and T Bracing air ; excel- 
nt sands and promenade Pier. Good anchorage for yachts. Apply to Miss FLEMING, 
late of the Langham: Hotel. 


DENrs WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL BACAR, LONDON. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


FROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

i 

MorwellSireei, W.C. Established 186% 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
ISSUE OF £200,000 SIX PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES 
(DUCK BONDS) OF THE 
GoOUTH GARSTON DOCK and WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. - 


Trustees for the Debenture Holders. 
B, ARMITAGE, Esq., Sorrel Bank, Pendleton, Manchester. 
LAURENCE R. BAILY, Esq., J.P., Liverpool. 
8. LEIGH-GREGSON, Esq., Liverpool. 


Directors. 
B. ARMITAGE, Esq., Albert Mills, Pendleton, Manchester. 


ALBERT ELFORD, Esq. (Messrs. Elford & Co., Esparto and General Merchants), 
79 Mark Lane, London. 

Mr. Alderman HADLEY, London (President of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers). 

JOSEPH HUBBACK, Esq., J.P. (Trustee and Director of the Liverpool and London 

| and Globe Insurance Company), Liverpool. 

J: oe Yio CE, Esq. (Messrs. Spence Brothers, Merchants), Liverpool and 
mdon. 


Se STODDART, Esq. (Messrs. Stoddart Brothers, Shipowners), 
iverpool. 


(With power to add to their number.) 
__ Solicitors—Messrs. SIMPSON & NORTH, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
_ Lagincr—ADAM I, BLANDY, M.Inst.C.E., 41 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Bankers, 
LivcrPooL—THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, Limited. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. H. W. BLEASE & SCHOFIELD, Public Accountants, Liverpool. 
Messrs. THOMAS, WADE, GUTHRIE, & CO., Chartered Accountants, Manchester. * 
Brokers. 
| Messrs. PARR & RAE, Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool. 
Mr. R, A. ARMITAGE, 10 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 
Secretary—Mr. J. R. TANNAHILL, 
Orriczes: LAW ASSOCIATION BUILDINGS, 14 COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Subscriptions are invited for £200,009 Six per Cent. Mortgage Debentures of £100 each, nay 
abic in Five Years, with Hualt-yearly ——— for Interest attached, payable January and 
duty 1, to be secured by a Deed vesting the Freehoid Properties of the Company in Trus: 
on behalf of the Debenture Holders. 

‘The ‘Lerms of Subscription for each Debenture are as follows : 


| On Application £5 
| On Aliotment ... 45 
| Within Three M 50 
| 

£100 


Instalments may be paid in advance at any time under discount at the rate of Six per cent. 
num. 
Potters have been received for £90,000 of the above ~ategte Mortgage Debentures, and for 


| apart of £30,000 of the first issue of the Share Capit 


| ¢ Debentures will be issued in two forms at the option of the applicants, one } yable to 


| the registered holder. and requiring transfer and registration ; the other payable to the Bearer, 
| not requiring registration, but passing by delivery. 
‘This Company has been formed ior the purpose of acquiring important Freehold Dock Pro- 


perties at Garston, on the River Mersey (Liverpool), and constructing there a First-class Dock, 

which, with quay space and Warehouses, will cover an area of nearly yom acres, rece a 

frontage to the River Mersey of upwards of 1,500 feet, and a lineal Quay Frontage of over 

feet, and capable of admi tting vessels of large tonnage at all tides. ‘The Doe ah will” +4 

upwards of 7 fect below the datum line of the Old Dock Sill, Liverpool. ‘These properties com- 
ace oe existing Graving Dock, and a small Dock, which Will be available ‘ie craft of light 
rau 

Ind a of the above 30 acres, the Company have the right of acquiring 14 acres of 
additi po land immediately adjoining the above, which will be available tor further exten- 
sion, if necessa’ ry. 

Tne whole of The property is Freehold Glew of any chief or other rent charges), and is in 
direct communication with the Railways of the District, thus affording facilities for the car- 
riage of goods to all Tote of the country. As the Dock is outside the jurisdietion of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, ships and produce will be entirely exempt from the dues levied by 
that body (except the usual! small charge for Lights, Buoyage. &c.) ; and under a special clause 
in the ier aly Mersey Act of 1879, Dock wiil also be exempt from all dues levied by the 
Commissioners. 


Bar Copper, ‘Grake juano, Naval d ‘itrate, Will be provided, and 

meet an urgent demand for the economical handling and storage of these articles. At the 

present time there are no other public ware for the Garston. 
Appliances of ed ‘sig gn w ill 


is in the imm Ree vicini Liver; on same side of the Mersey, and the 
Company's Dock will adjoin the important k and Station of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company at Garston. The growth of the traffic is rapid and sentanens, 
and although the existing Docks upply, a large amount of still 

continually arises, to the Setximant of th Merchants and Shipowners, before vessels can be 


admitted to take their turn to discharge their cargoes, thus showing the requirement tor 


Full Prospectuses, and Forms of —S for Debentures, can be obtained from the 
Bankers, Brokers, and Secretary of the 


Liverpool : July 12, 1880. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


rm public a! r 
name'in full, DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with the yeut 


bear an eens Stamp, with the 
of manufacture 
“HE 
given in 1878.""~Paris Correspondent of the Daily 7: 
FRY’S COCOA 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


Witts’ 
“ WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tyhasee » to 

Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 

and a chilly man’s Fire. There's no Herb like it it of 
packets,dined w! 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold dold Medal, now 


inysley’s Westward Ho! *Inl 2 0z. & 402. 


WILLS, W. D..& H. O. 


APOLLINARIS WATER 
“Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Ode3. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. —This pare So Solution i is the best 
remedy for Acidity of the S h and Indigestion. 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 
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EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 


£368,300 STERLING 5} PER CENT. DEBENTURES OF 
£100 EACH OF THE 


[MPERIAL BRAZILIAN NATAL and NOVA CRUZ 
RAILWAY COMPANY, Lunrep. 


Secured as a first charge upon the guaranteed annual income of 7 per Cent. on 
£618,300, payable for 30 years by the Imperial Government of Brazil and 
the Provincial Government of Rio Grande do Norte, on 
the terms of the decrees under-mentioned. 
The Debentures are to Bearer, and are redeemable at par by Annual Drawings, or by 
Purchase, within thirty years. 
Interest payable in Sterling in London, Half-yearly, by Coupons, on April 1 
and October 1 in each year. 
The Annual Amount guaranteed by the Brazilian Government 
is 7 per cent. on £618,300, namely.........+.esececeeeceeees 
The Interest and Sinking Fund of the present issue of Debentures 
are a firat charge on this sum and will absorb 


Leaving a Balance of Guaranteed Revenue of.......+ 
Issue Price 90 per cent. 


£43,281 


_ 
"£17,500 


Memes. C. Corus, Halt. & Co. prepared to receive applications for purchase of the 
above Debentures at £90 per £100 Debenture. payable as ‘follows 8 
lication. 

25 on September 7, 1880. 
15 on September 28, 1380. 
£90 

lottees will have Ge of u ja tr yment 
preying per cent. per an 
Sertp Certificates sto Bearer will be delivery of the Allotment Letters and 
= 's Receipts, an ged for th after October 1, 1880. 

three ae interest to sees 30, 1980, on the fall amount of the Deben- 
aan pall toon anne xed to the Scrip Certificate. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and if a smaller number of Deben- 
tures be allotted than applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be applied to the payment of 
the amount due on allotment. 

If any instalment is not ote paid the allotment will be liable to cancellation and payments 
previously made to forfeit 

The form of 

Applications in bar 4 accompanying form, with the de 
forwarded to Messrs. Haut, & Co., 46 Lom 
Martin & Co., 63 Lombard Street, London, of 
obtained. 

London, July 16, 1880. 
The Subscription List will be opened cn Monday, July Ly 19, and will be closed on or before 
‘Wednesday. duly 21, 
The following official information hence ae the Company : 

Directors. 

A. R. CREYKE, Esq., 27 Bryanston Square, W. 

HMERBERT EDLMANN, Esq., 2 New Broad Street, E.C, 

VICARY GIBBS, Esq., St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 

HENRY GREY GURNEY, Esq.,7 Mincing Lane. 

M. MEREDITH-BROWN, Esq., 7 Tokenhouse Yard. 

HERBERT G. H. NORMAN, Esq., 5 Southwell Gardens, 8S.W. 
Engineers. 

Messrs. Sir C. FOX & SONS, Delahay Street, Westminster. 
Solicitors—Messrs. BIRCHAM, DRAKE, & CO., % Austin Friars, London. 
Auditors—Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, & CO., CIHIARLES P. PAULI, Esq. 
General Manager—EDMUND ETLINGER, Esq. 

Orrices : 6 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 


t of £5 per Debenture, cea be 
ard Street, London, or to Messrs. 
either ef whom Prospectuses can be 


IMPERIAL AND Nova Crvez Rattway Company, Limited, 

on N 1878, for constructing and working a Railway from the Hur- 
tear of Natal, in the Province of Rio Grande do Norte, to the City of Nova Cruz, in the same 
Province, a distance of about seventy-five miles. 

The Concession of the Railway is in perpetuity, but subject to a 
Imperial Government to purchase the Line acter Fale yeor ata 
default of agreement, on net revenue of 
amount of the Guaranteed 
Government Stock. 

By Decrees of the Imperial and Provineial Governments, interest is zuaranteed at 7 per cent. 
per annum for thirty years upon a capital of £618,300, with a provisien that half the surplus 
profits above 8 per cent. per annum shall be paid to the Government until reimbursed its ad- 
vances for interest under the guarantee. 


The capital of the Company is £300,000, divided as follows : 


power reserved to the 
price to be reckoned, in 
ears, but not less than the 
apital, and to be payable . 7. per cent. Imperial Brazilian 


8 
rred Shares of 


issued and the full amount subscribed and re- 


“Deferred Shares by the Contractors tn Hon of eash receive no 
Gvidend until a Cumulative Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum has been paid on the Preferred 


Debentures for ~ 
e annum, payab 
= Oktober in each year, of cent. per annum, for the tion 


Srthe principal within 30 years out 7 per cent. interest guaranteed by the meee — 
La egg vernments, and secured as a first charge by ted July 14, 1880, by 
h the interest guaranteed b: Governments on 1818.300 and all other Revenues of the 

ign 


Railway are assigned to Messrs. RICHARD aye MARTIN. of 68 Lombard Streeet. 
Chambers, 


Abch: 
London, Merchant urch Lane, 
The uired for and fund on on issue is £25,781 
amoun aranteed by Brazilian Government 1 
Fi7.800 for interest on the rred ing £43,281, leaving 


The Line is under contract for com gjen by July 1, 1881, for the total £300,000, 
includes cost of Concession, of land, rolling stock, stations, 


The time’ li ited the Go ernment Dec for 
wu - aw v ree for the completion of the works does not expire 


Messrs. mete zs Fox & Sons, the Com "sE nears, whose Oficial Re 
state that the works of the Kailway are far ps van ~¢ being carried — a, 
activity, there being over 2.600 men employed ; that nearl ‘all the materials 


and r ironwork, and a conside tion, of the ro have been delivered on 
the works, and that the urse Of manufacture. Their 
Report further states that at the present af 


next. 
Messrs. Sir CHARLES Fox & Sons’ report to the Government on the course of the Line andi 
construction and cost contains ful! particulars of the district auunel and estim: ates of a ae 
satisfactory traffic, the of their showing an estimated nett traffic return equal 


to more than the em 
The sanction o the. pha f the £368. i 5 
balance of the Cay cae ich the $0,000 Premed 
~ A. the following letter trom His Excellency 


subscribed and paid up in full is part, is certified 
the Brazilian ilian Minister to the Secretary of the Company. 
“ Brazilian Legation, 
1880. 


ntures, Sharing 5 per cent. per annuin 


interest. ait per cent. per annum Sinking te — together the 7 per cent. guaran- 
teed oe the P... rial Brazilian Government, roposed issue being the — of the 
Guaran tal, as authorized by the Imperial | Decree. No. 7048, of October 18, 1878. 

“In rey = your | letter T have to state that the Company is authorized to reiso and call up 
at onee d sum of £368,300, being the balance of Guaranteed Capital, and that the guaran- 

rom its wi ‘ompany's bankers. an Certificates thereo: 
lodged with the Delegate of the Imperial Treasury in London. — 
“I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ PENEDO.” 


of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and Special Resolutions of the on 
Be Trust Deed, the Government Concession and Decrees, Transfer, Contracts, Re 
and other Dy can be i at the Company's Offices. 


ENGINEERS’ REPORT. 
To the Chairman and Directors of the Imperial Brazilian Natal and Nova 


Railway Company, Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—Since the date of our Report of March 15 last every effort has been made —. 4 

the Contractors to push forward the construction of ig Railway, and we are glad to 
that the works have carried on to our satisfi 

In order to avoid any delay in the setting out of the works, additional engineers were sent 
out to strengthen the staff, and, by the employment of a large pec of men, the e 
have, in spite of the rainy season, now about - terminate. rried on very rapidly, 
follow closely upon the engineering parties. The the bridges and cu 
the erection of the fencing and telegraph. the lay ing of the permanent way, and prepara. 
tion of the various station buildings, machine shops, and water supply show good p: vat 


Tuly 1, 1880, 
Cruz 


Our Residevt Engineer telegraphs us — Brazil, under yesterday's date, that the perm, 
way has been completed for a length of 27 miles (out of a total length vA 75 milan a 
2,600 men are employed u = the works. He confirms our opinion that, a’ t rate 
progress, the Railway will be ready for opening throughout by January far 

We have already reported the arrival in Brazil of the Sarmiento. Chiswick, Nora, Alice 
and Palo Alto, laden with materials for this railway. Since then the following vessels have 
been despatched, and their arrival has been duly a vised :—viz. the Lucille, Gleni jan. James 
Miller, Wea ‘alter Plummer, Granada, Capri, Larch, and Edward Johnson ; the Mary 

on her voyage out, e Rialto is under ch 
‘ Almost the whole of the materials required to be i ted have, therefi 

in Brazi 

A portion of the locomotives and rolling stock have also been delivered, and the remainder 
are in course of manufacture in this country. 

We are, Gentlemen, 
You rs faithfully, 
CHARLES FOX & SONS, 


» now been received 


£368,300 53 per cent. Debentures of the 


IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN NATAL AND NOVA CRUZ RAILWAY 
COMPANY, Limited. 


No. FORM OF APPLICATION. 
Messrs. C. Coopmr, HALL, & Co. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your credit with Messrs. MARTIN & Co., Bankers,@ 
Lombard — London, the sum of £ . being deposit of £5 per Debenture on 
of the above Debentures of the IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN NATAL AND Nova Car 
RAtLway Comrany, Limited, I request you to allot me that number of Debentures, and I 


agree to accept and e the same or any less a anya that may be allotted to me, on the terms 
shdtmene prospectus of suly 16, 1880, *and I desire to pay up such Debentures in full upea 
in 


* These words to be _ out if the cine Oe not desire to pay up the Debentures 


PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 

KL REI. 

EL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS 


REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


E L REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

From Portugal. 

E L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Without Brandy. 

KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK, 

= Made from Rhine Vines 

KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Transplanted into Portugal. 

REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Possesses more character and 


BUCELLAS HOCK 


Fulness than other light wines. 


REIL—ROYAL 


E L REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Lea Largely consumed in Portugal. 
REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 


KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Makes an ag bl 

E L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, 

Wholesome Summer Drink. 
KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Combines particularly well 
REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

with all Atrated Waters 
KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a delicious cup without 
the addition of liqueurs. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Maintains its ch 


REIL—ROYAL 


REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 

in al imates. 
KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Isa cheap Wine. 
KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Can be obtained from ‘ 
KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 
& PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature, “*LEA & PERRINS," which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none # 
Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces througho# 
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Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
Rete Refreshing. 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
Roses LIME J UIOE CORDIAL. 
A in W 
Effervescing in Aérated “Waters. 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
excellent Stimulant 


blended with Spirits. 
OSE'S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
R Is ly medicinal, 
Roses LIME JUICE ‘CORDIAL. 
Is recommended by the Lancet 
Medical Profession as 
eminently wholesome. 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
Wine Merchants, Grocers, Chemists, 
Rose's LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


Wholesale Stores, 
Road, London, and 
Mitchell Street, Leith. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE'S | SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for the COUNTRY 
the SEASIDE.—Boxes and Parcels of New and Choice Books are forwarded daily 
fom MUDIESS SELECT LIBRARY to Families, Book Societies, Literary Institutions, and 
Whtie Libraries, in every part of the Kingdom "Revised Lists of Works recently added to 
the — and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready for delivery, 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the principal 
ae in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT ere _ also he 
with the least possible delay, from _MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BA CADE, 
and (by order) from all in with the 
Mudie’sSelect Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Agee UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
at tions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply caciieel All 
ks, English, French, =~ German, immediately on publication. Pros ses, 

vin ‘auf of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
ree on ap-lication 
BOOTH’S, C TON’S. TODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Sineet near the Polytechnic. 


TH SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
14, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


This day, crown 8vo. with numerous I}lustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. (postage, 5d.) 
BLECTRIC LIGHT: its Production and Use. Embodying 


Plain Working of Galvanic Batteries, Electric Lamps, and Dy 
parle Machines. C.E., Author of “ Electro-Plating.” Edited b: 
EBB, 


“ An important addition ra as Siete of the electric light. Students of the subject should 
not fail to read it.""—Colliery Guardian. 
London : Crossy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN and GREEK as in ROME and ATHENS;; or, Classical 


Modern Tongues. By the Rev. FRaNncis M. Wynbuam M.A, With 
setter the Hon. W. E- GLADSTONE, 


“Mr. Wyndham's pate werk will poove extremely useful to all who, at the present moment 


sre endeavouring to deal Gore as a living and breathing Tanna, and not asa mum- 
mied affair, swathed in unseemly bands by the arbitrary assumptions of English —.. 
man. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8S. W. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 9s. Pocket size, cloth, 38.; morocco, 6s. 


TSE DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 
pt 


ed to the Course of the Christian Year. Containing a Text, a Meditation, a 
Devotion, and a Verse for every day in the year. a 4 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 


COMPANION TO a AND THE AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 
vols. crown @vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AN ART-STUDENT i in MUNICH. By Awnwa Mary Howirr- 
DebedetT™™ New Edition, revised by the Authoress ; with several New Chapters. Of all 


London: THos. DE La RUE & Co. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


GTRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO. Trans- 


Dae and annotated by HERBERT A. GILES, ef H.M.'s Consular Service 
London: THos. Ds La RvE & Co. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 7s. 6d. 
(jARD ESSAYS. CLAY’S DECISIONS, and OARD-TABLE 
TALK. By “CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers, aad at the Li 
London: THos. De La RuE & Co, 
Demy 8vo. with Map, and Illustrations on Wood, cloth, 25s. 
JUNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the Journeys and Journals of 
an Indian Geologist. By V. BALL, M.A., F.G.S.. Of all Booksellers. 
London: Tuos. Dk La RuB & 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 
BOSWELL CORRESPONDENCE with the Hon. ANDREW 


RINE, and his JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA. By Grorce Binkpeck 
all Booksellers. 
London: THos. Dk La RUE & Co. 


‘ols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ERNESTINE : a Novel. By the Authoress of the “ Vulture- 
Denksels iden Translated from the German by the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD. Of all 

London: THos. Dg La & Co. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

A SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and ART. By Mrs. 
Bo With Portrait and Introductory Memoir by WILLIAM BELL Of 
London; Taos. De La Rum & Co, 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 311, JULY, 
‘was published on THurspay Last, the 15th instant, 
CONTESTS :— 
1, THE PRECURSORS OF NEWTON. 
2. MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
3. NAVAL POWER IN THE PACIFIC. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
5. SABIANS AND CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN. 
6. LANDLORDS, TENANTS, AND LABOURERS. 
7. MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
8 HODGKIN'S INVADERS OF ITALY. 
9. BRIGHT’S EDITION OF PEPYS’ DIARY. 
10. THE DIVORCE OF KATHARINE OF ARAGON, 
11, THE NEW PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. 
London, Loxemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


No. XX. 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY 1880, 
. CASSIODORUS. 
. ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 


SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

. HEROINES OF CHARITY. 

. THE SYSTEM OF LAND TENURE IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. 

THE SUPPLY OF CLERGY. 

ON SOME MODERN PHILOSOPHY, AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
IN NATURE. 


LIFE OF BISHOP MILMAN, 
THE BURIALS BILL. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SpoTtTiswoopDE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIX. is 
just published. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE FIRST LORD MINTO. 
2. MIDDLESEX. 
3. THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
4, RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
5. MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR CRITICS. 
AROUND THE WORLD WITH GENERAL GRANT. 
ST. PAUL AND RENAN. 
9. WHIGS, RADICALS, AND CONSERVATIVES, 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
(5 ASWORKS and EXPLOSIONS.—See THE BUILDER 
for Articles on the Construction of heap ra with View, Plans, and Section of Tunbridze 
Wells Gasworks, and on the Recent Explosion; Views of Jerusalem Coffee-house—Urban 


Architecture—Survey of Palestine—Brick find Tile Glass—Pari«— 
Opening Museums on Sunday, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—46 Catherine And all New: 


THE CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


= 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Wri11am Epwarp Hatt, M.A., 
Barrister-at- 


Law. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


THE CONSTRUCTION of HEALTHY DWELLINGS, 
Hospitals. cloth: By DovuGLas GaLToy, late Royal 


ENGLISH PL ANT NAMES, from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Century. By J. Eautt, M.A. Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of 


ENGLAND. By E. A. FREgMaN, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2. 6d. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


"Part IV. 


THE MEMORIAL EDITION of the OXFORD BIBLE for 
hools. Minion, 8vo. on + 4~ . best morocco, with clasp, 2is. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION of the OXFORD BIBLE for 


TEACHERS. This is the smallest Bible for Teachers ever ouinted its 1,416 pages 
— an inch in thickness, and it weighs 134 inel ine It 
matter 


4 for page with the larger Editions, and contains all 
which hich has Oxford Bible for Teachers so 16mo. India paper, 
Persian morocco, limp, 8s. 


- 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(CANON CHARLES CHOLMONDELEY.—The PASSAGE 


of the TAP. A li, H—16, with its bearing on the 
Intrinsic and Extrinsic agua of Justification and P 
a ae y Faith, on the Pauline Views of the 


WILLIAMS & Nongate. 14 Henrietta Si Covent G 


1 vol. crown 8yvo. 184 p) 


(THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other Poems. By 
JamES THOMSON (“B. V 
“ It is at least ten years since a real wemioekabic poet has a himself in land.” 
Vide * A New Poet,” in Fortnightly Keview, July 1380. 
London: Reeves & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 


iow ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 48 Woodcuts, 15s. 


(THE PAST i in the PRESENT: WHAT is CIVILIZATION ? 


Edinburgh : Daviv 
And all Booksellers. Pre 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Illustrations and Maps, 32s, 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir Frepenic J. C.B., K.C.S.L 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


RobeRT Browninc. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


NEW. and OLD: a Volume of Verse. 


Second Series. By 


ENGLISH TREES and TREE PLANTING. 


By H. Asretr. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 


Despots. By Joun Appixcron Symonps, M.A. Second Edition, cemy 8vo. 
price 16s, 


NEW NOVEL. 


By 


Joux ADDINGTON Symons, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy.” Crown | 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES, 
SECOND SEnizs. By EDWARD WALForD, M.A. 


“ The social rank of the persons whose lives and characters are delineated in this work, 
the inherent romance of the stories it embodies, will ensure it a wide spread popularity, 

¢ the papers possess an engrossing and popular interest, while all of them may be read w; 
pleasure and profit.” —Evaminer. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREEgr, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
FORESTALLED. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, 


| Author of “ Kitty,” “Bridget,” &c. 2 vols. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G, 
| Livy.zvs Banks, Anthor of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* Wooers and Winners’ will add to Mrs. Banks's fame. The characters are original, the 
plot is cleveriy conceived, and the incidents are deeply interesting.” —Court Journal. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols, 


* One of the most clever and original works of fiction of the year. ‘Its freshness and uncon. 
ventionality are very attractive.”"—John Bull. 
* This book is a thoroughly readable and amusing one from beginning toead. The hezoine 


is one of the most charming creations in recent fiction.”"—Scotsman. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Earl of Desanr, 


of “‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Phyllis.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Another triumph for an authoress who still prefers to remain unknown, 
the story there can hardly be any doubt.”"— Court Journal. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


M. T. CICERONIS 
NATURA DEORUM 


LIBRI TRES, 
With Introduction and Commentary 


: By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, London ; 
Together with a 
New Collation of several of the English Manuscripts, 


By J. H. SWAINSON, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


DE 


Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA’S 


COMMENTARY ON THE 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


The Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, 
Edited from the Manuscripts, with Notes and an Introduction, 


By H. B. SWETE, B.D. 
Rector of Ashdon, Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


In 2 Vols.—Vol. I., containing the InTropuction and the 
COMMENTARY upon GALATIANS—COLOSSIANS, 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


LONDON: 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just ished, super royal Svoi with 232 Illustrations and Working Drawings, 
336 pp. of text, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 133d.) 


A MANUAL OF THE ALKALI 
TRADE, 


Including the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate 
of Soda, and Bleaching Powder, 


By JOHN LOMAS. 
™ Bey step in the manufacture is very fully described and each improvement explained. 
boo! 


has boon greduced with great completeness.” — Atheneum. 
decidedly ul work, especially ada, for manuiae’ managers, and foremen.” 
Chemical New 


“ This most valuable book.” —Chemical Review. 


LONDON; CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 230 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment. By LIioNEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King's 
College, London. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


“ Genuine Handbooks, based on personal experience.” 
TTOURISTS’ PRACTICAL GUIDES.—Passion Play, now 
acting at Am st free, 6d. Ineluded in ical 
Practical Swiss Guide. bd. Practical Funes, Holland, 
London : Tutayer & Co., 57 Ludgate Hill, 


Of the success of 


MINOR. 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Mervyn O'Connor’ is a bright, lively story. full of interest and action. The reader wi] 
find ample amusement throughout the volumes.” —Sunday Times. 


“MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moresworm, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ One of the prettiest stories which has appeared for years. It will be widely read.""—Post, 


‘POET and PEER. By Hawrow Aipé 


Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c, Dedicated to Lord Lyrron. 3 vols, 
“ A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and amuse every reader.""—A theneeum, 


THE TENTH EARL. By Jouy Berwicx 


Hanwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3'vols. (July 23, 


AN EASTERN AFTERGLOW ; or, Present 


Aspects of Sacred Scenery. By W. S. Woon, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy &vo. with Illustrations, lés, 


Cambridge: BELL, & Co. 


LECTURES and LESSONS on ART: being 


an Introduction to a Practical and Comprehensive Scheme. By F. W. Moonr, 
Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. With Diagrams 
to illustrate Composition and other matters. Third Edition, revised, demy 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CHANGE-RINGING  DISENTANGLED; 


with Hints on the Direction of Belfries, on the Management of Bells, &. 
By the Rev. WooLMornE WiIGRAM. M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Rector of St. Andrew, with St. Nicholas aud St. Mary, Hertford, Secon 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 3s. 


| THE GOLDEN HIND: a Tale of the Invincible 


Armada (the scene chiefly laid at Studland, Poole, and on the Dorset Coast); 
THESSALE ; and other Poems. By C. E. Koptnson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of ‘* The Cruise of the Widgeon.” Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BALLADS of HELLAS. By Rev. W. H. Mus, 


M.A., Head-Master of Ruthin Grammar School. Fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


BOTANICAL WORKS. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con- 


taining a Descriptive and life-size Coloured Drawing of every British Plant. 
Edited by T. Boswett (late Syme), LL.D., F.L.S., &c. 11 vols, £22 83; 0 
in Eighty-three Parts, each 5s. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DIC 


TIONARY. Witha ey containing all the New Plants and varieties 
down to the year 1869, ited by G. W. JouHNsON. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MY GARDEN : its Plan and Culture, together 


with a general Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. Fourth Thousand, imperial 8vo. illustrated with mare 
than 1,500 Engravings on Wood, 21s. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET BOOK. Oor 


taining, arranged in a tabulated form, the Botanical Name, Common Name, 
Soil and Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering of every Pls 
arranged under its own Order. By W. R. Haywarp. Second 

fep. 8vo. limp cover, 4s. 6d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, 


and How to Distinguish them. By Marcanret Pives, Author of “ nen 
in Search of Flowerless Plants.” Third Edition, large post 8vo. with 
Coloured Figures and numerous cuts, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 98 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIst. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. Ruopa BroucuToy, 


Author of “ Cometh Up asa Flowér,” “ :’ &. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady M. Masenprr. 


2 vols. crown 8v0. 


MISS THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Berrna Tuomas. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


% Miss Thomas's new novel is a success. She has chosera satisfactory theme and produced | 


» ted st In studies of character her book is unusually rich, and she under- 
ono the artist ie 3 oe ughly. It is clear that she possesses ‘the gift of novel- 
wr.ting.”"—A thenaum. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIFLD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” “ Lady Grizel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


. rt a rare discretion and consummate art Mr. Wingfield has produced a novel of thrilling 
Morning Post. 


st ‘Wingtield has given us a novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, and that is 
saying a great deal.” —Graphic. 


Also, immediately, 


PIOUS FRAUDS. By DE 


Author of “ Cut Adrift,” “A Tangled Skein,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, 
At all Booksellers’, 6s. 


PROBATION. By the Author of ‘‘ The First 


Violin.” Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; 


or, Mirth 
and Marvels, 


The VICTORIA EDITION. Pocket Edition, fep. 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 


The (NEW) POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The EDINBURGH EDITION. Large type, crown 8vo. with 
32 Lilustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, especially 
re-engraved for this Edition by George Pearson, 63, 


The CARMINE EDITION. Large crown Svo. with a carmine 
border line around each page, with 17 Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 
gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 4to. with 60 Illus- 
trations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, and cover designed by John 
Leighton, F.S.A., cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 

The ANNOTATED EDITION. Library Edition, with a 
History of each Legend, and other Notes. Edited by the Rev. Ricuarp 


DaLron BARHAM. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with an Original Frontispiece ad George 
Cruikshank} and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 24s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. By 


GronGeE Mereprrn, Author of “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


“There is no reason ta question but * The Egoist’ is a piece of fmaginative work as solid 
‘rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is Sg * Richard Feverel’ not only one 


©: its author's masterpieces, nad one of the strongest and most individual prod 


= sels of very high ‘order, several characters that are among bet of Meredith's 
ms he work is so complete and elaborate as to be the compass of 
bewspaper article. It must speak for itself.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Next week, &p. 8vo. with Map, Plan, and Illustrations of the Cathedral, cloth, 3s. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; 


Being a Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities 
of the County, and of the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln, 
commonly called the Minster. 


By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, & CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


and } 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 
NEW LIST. 


THE NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 
ARTISTS ARE 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. ByF.G. Sreruens, 


Author of “Celebrated Flemish and French Pictures, ” &c. Illustrated with 
16 Facsimiles of Etenings, including ‘“ Irish Greyhounds,” * The Rabbit 
Warren,” the Eight Plates of ** The Mothers,” and the Twelve Small Etchings 
of the “ Woburn Game-card.” Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Now ready. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. ByF.S.Purzne, 


M.A., Oxford. Illustrated with Reproductions of — of his most cele- 
brated Paintings, including “ The Dachess of vonshire,” ‘* Penelope 
Boothby,” “ Age of Innocence,” ‘* The Strawberry Girl,” “ Mrs. Siddons,’” 
&c. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH 


COLONIES. Edited by F. PuLtinc, M.A., Exeter Céllege, Oxford, and 
formerly Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 

Under the above title it is proposed to publish a series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World, each country being treated 
of by a writer who from personal knowledge is qualified to speak with 
authority on the subject. 

The general aim of the Series will be to present a clear and accurate idea of 
the actual state of the different countries, in a sufficiently popular form to 
prove interesting to the general reader, while at the same time it is intendod 
that the works should be useful for educational purposes. 

The Volumes will average 180 crown 8vo. pages, and will contain Maps and 
a few typical illustrations, The price of the Volumes will be 5s. each. 

The following Volumes are im preparation : 
DENMARK AND ICELAND. SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


GREECE. [Ready THE WEST INDIES, [Ready- 
SWITZERLAND. NEW ZEALAND. 
AUSTRIA. FRANCE. 
RUSSIA, EGYPT. 
PERSIA, SPAIN. 
JAPAN. TURKEY-IN-ASIA. 
PERU. AUSTRALIA, 
CANADA, HOLLAND. 

NORWEGIAN ANTIQUITIES: Arranged 


and Explained by Professor O. RyGH, of the Christiania University, Norway ; 
with French and Norwegian Text and numerous Ilustr Part I. large 
4to. 21s, just published. To be completed in Two Parts. 


Now ready, price ls. Part LV. of 
SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. By 
WILUAM BLACK. 


NOTES on the NORTHERN ATLANTIC, 


for the Use of = Compiled from Authentic Sources. By RicHarD 
Brown, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Small post Svo. with a Map, cloth extra, 4s. 61. 


(Now ready. 
Passengers by the Atlantic Steamers will find this little work a valuable 
companion on the voyage. 


r 
GIOTTO. By Harry Quitrer, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated with Photographs of the Frescoes in the 
Cappeila d’Arena, Padua, a Facsimile in Colour of a Madonna in the Lower 
Church of Assisi, and Engravings from the Bas-reliefs of the Giotto Cam- 
panile at Florence. Small 4to. handsomeiy bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
price lds. [Vow ready. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Each volume contains numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound for the 
Jse of Students, price 5s. 
The Volumes now ready are: 
PAINTING. 


CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Epwarp J. 


Poynter, R.A.; and Percy R. Heap, Lincoln College, Oxford. Upwards 
of 80 Full-page and other Illustrations, bound in extra cloth limp, 5s. 
*,* This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education by 


Mr. "Poy NTER, Who also contributes a chapter on Egyptian Art, and succinct 
Notices of the various Italian Schools, &c. . 


ARCHITECTURE. 
GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Roger 
Suirn, F.R.1.B.A. With 120 Illustrations, cloth limp, 5s. Ready. 


*,* This Volume treats of the History of Architecture’ from the rise of the 
Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renaissance style 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 


THE STORY of an HONEST MAN. By 


Epmonp Apnout. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [At all Libraries. 


“ A fresh view of the French character........ Messrs. ow & Co, have been well advised ia 
publishing an English version of this novel.”—Pall ally Gazette. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRI- 
CITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. Gorpon, B.A., Cambridge, Assistant- 
Secretary of the British Association. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 36s. 

“ Perhaps the best text-book ever done.""— Vanity Fair. 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 
1. CHARLEMAGNE AND THE CARLOVINGIANS. [Reatly. 
2. LOUIS IXra AND THE CRUSADES. [Nearly ready. 

Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, Historical, and other Tables, by Gusrave 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
The above Series is based upon M. Guizor’s “* H 
Volumes are choicely Tlustrated, with Maps, printed 
form, each 2s, 6d. 


WAIT A YEAR: a Novel. By Harrier 


Bowra, Author of “ Redlands,” “ A Young Wife's Story,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


of France.” The 
bound in a handy 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 17, 1880, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.RB.H. 
A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
wards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 


SENDS 


Zt contains u 


IRONMONGER 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


At 39 enue Street; 1, 1a, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 


’FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
S. BURTON respectfully 
invites inspection of his Stock of CHIMNEY 


PIECES, Interiors, and Modern Grates, Fenders, Tiles, 
and Curbs for Hearths: 


(GRATES — Register and Hob Grates 
with Tile Panels. 


NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, 
in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel 
and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 
ILE PANELS for Ditto, Hand Painted 

or Printed. (Several Special Designs.) 
ENDERCURBS for TILE HEARTHS, 


in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and Marble of 
various kinds, 


ILE HEARTHS.—An assortment of 


50 Tile Hearths, all differing in Design, ready 

laid for inspection. 
CHDMNEY PIECES in Foreign and 
English Marbles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, 
inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Eagraved Brass Panels, 


Bevelled Glass P 
Most of the above are so arranged as to give the 
Viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed. 


LACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s. to 
£15 18s. 


RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s. 6d. to £36. 


CENA TILED REGISTER STOVES, 
£3 83, to £36. 


STOVES, hey great variety, 12s. 6d. 


ERLIN BL ACK. and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, Libra- 
ries, &c. 3s, 9d. to £10 2s, 


QTEEL FENDERS, for Drawing-rooms, 
with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s. to £20 15s. 


ARBLE FENDERS for TILE 
HEARTHS, from 40s. 
IERCED BRASS FENDERS, 
20s. to £10. 
IRE-IRON RESTS for TILE 
HEARTHS, 12s. to £15 10s. per pair. 
IRE-IRON ST: AN! BS, 12s. to 60s. 
fom from ds, 38. the Set of 
ITCHEN RANGES, £2 2s, 6d. 


BAtss and TOILET WARE. 


Spon 6s. 3d. to 233, 
Sitz do. ecco W IR 
Plange do. > 
Hip 0. do. 
Travelling do, 
Gas Furnace do. 


Travelling Trunks do. 


Toilet Ware, Bath Can and Pail is, to 40s, 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and ja Shower Baths, 


Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
3s. to 488. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, and Ebonized. New Stock of Four 
Hundred different Designs. 

Japanned Iron, ay 2s. 4d. to £5 5s, Solid Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, or Ebonized, with Shovel, and 
Lining, full size, 24s. to 165s. 

LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES. Drawing-room Clocks, from £3; 
Dining-room Clocks, from £2 10s. ; Hall Clocks, from 
£2; Kitchen Clocks, from 6s. 6d. 
AMPS.— WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
invites attention to this Season's SHOW of 
LAMPS, comprising, among others, the following 
varieties : Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Suspending, Wall, 
Queen’s Reafling, French Moderator, &c., in Bronze, 
Porcelain, Crystal, Ormolu, &c., from 2s, 6d. to £14. 
PURE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 
2s, 10d. a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s. 6d. ; 
Chimneys, 6d. each. Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 
Ix EROSINE.—This Oil is for burning in 
the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar con- 
struction. Water-white, inodorous, and safe, Is. 1d. per 
gallon; in Drums of 5 gallons and upwards, ls. per 
gallon.” Du; Globes, each 2s,; Chimneys, 64, 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 
‘Town, City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Hol- 
loway, Islington, Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, 
Notting Hill, Pimlico, St. Jehn’s Wood, Shepherd's 
Bush, West End (all Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY: Fulham, 
Ham mersmith, and Walham Green. 

MONDAY: Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham ——_. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. 
WITH ORDINARY USAGE THIS QUALITY WILL WEAR 
TWENTY YEARS. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 


durability and finish, as follows : 

Fiddle or Bead or King’s 
Best ony. strongly Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 
lated. £s.d. £8.d. 

12 Table Forks 0 210 2 50 
12 Table Spoons.......... 1100 210 2 50 
12 Dessert Forks...,...... 1 20 190 1110 
12 Dessert Spoons........ 120 190 1110 
12 Tea Spoons........ 0140 100 1 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 090 0120 0136 
2 Sauce Ladles.......... 0 60 080 090 
1 Gravy Spcon ........ 060 080 0990 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. - 09 30 040 0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bl. 0 16 020 023 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 0 26 036 0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 0186 1 36 1 46 
1 Butter Knife .. 029 036 0 39 
1 Soup Ladle .. 090 O10 0120 
1 Sugar Sifter .... 030 040 0490 


Total...... £8193 11196 13 06 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons 
and Forks, 23s. per doz.; Dessert, 17s.; Tea, 12s. 
CARRIAGE Parp TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 
SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS.— 
WM, &. BURTON. Knives, Forks, 
per Doz. per Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades fe 50 £1190 
Ditto, ditto, Richly Chased Blades 3 60 2 80 
Silvered ditto ditto 3 00 2140 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, &s,; 12 knives 
and forks, 15s. 

Fish Carvers, in Cases........ ---- £016 Oto£Lt 40 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Four pieces .. 21 00 
Dish Covers, Set of Four ........ 24 00 
Corner Dishes, Set of Four........ 
Boxes... 
et 
Butter Coolers ........... 
Candelabra, per Pair 
Ice Jugs, from ... 

Liquor Frames, 3 bottles oe 

Soufflet Dishes ........ 

Vegetable Dishes, 3 Divis 
Waiters and Tea Trays ...... 


ESSERT KNIVES and FORKS 


a 


~ 


Mawon 


3 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs£2 140 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.. 4 40 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........ 3180 
Fine Carved ditto, Chasel Llades,12 pairs.... 6 00 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... 3 60 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.... 318 0 


Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 93. to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE Palb TO ANY RaILWay STATION. 
UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 


/ ment of Table Cutlery, all warranted. 


Blades are all of the Table Dessert Crvrs. 
finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr.pr. 
ivory handles, ~ 26 68 
BE 
34 fine do. do. 76 
4 do, do. do. a» BSF 
+ do. do. do. oo Tes 
4 do. fine do. do. oe BORE OSE 
4 do. do. do. e 36 0 2 0 10 6 
4 finest African do. - 400 320136 
4 do. do. do. - 45 0 35 0 14 6 
4 do. @o. do. - 46 0 35 0 14 0 
4 eo. do. do. 510 40 017 0 
4 do. silver ferrules do. 40 0 3201 0 
4 do. do. do. - 50 0 29 0 17 0 
4 do. electro-plated blades . 4880 30 — 
Nickel electro-plazed handles, 
—— bead, or thread pat- 
3 We FE 
Black horn riveted handles do. 7 6 70 30 
Do 9 6 76 30 
12 6 ll 46 
12 6 10 6 56 


CARRIAGE TO ‘ANY RAILWAY STATION. 
SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POST FREE, 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: 
Borough, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, 
Dulwich Hill, Hackney, Herne Hill. Kennington, 
Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, Tulse Hill, Walworth, 


TUBSDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Hol- 
loway (Upper), Tollington Park. 


WEDNESDAY: Finchley. 


oods beyond the above-named places delivered by 


OUSE FURNISHING.—EFASy 
TERMS of PURCHASE.—SPECIAL AR. 
RANGEMENTS made with reference to CREDIT 
without in any way altering the system of Plain 
Figures and Fixed Prices, thus retaining to the Pur. 
chaser all the advantages of Prices arranged for Net 
Cash, and charging only such interest as may be neces. 
sary for the time over which the Payments are ex. 


tended, 
ILLIAM S BURTON. 
BEDSTE: ADS, of Best Best Make only. 150 


Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ Bedsteads ....... ...from 10s. 6d. to 19s, 
French Ditto ......... -from 14s. 6d. to 233. 6d> 
Do. Iron and Brass Bedstead. from 23s. to 100s, 
Half-Tester Bedsteads..... ...from 34s. to 97s. 6d, 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........from 72s. 6d. to 220s. 0d, 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c, 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on tho 


Premises. Extreme care is taken, even where 
the prices are the lowest, to use only such materials as 
will wear satisfactorily. 


3ft. 4ft.G6in. 5ft. 
For BEDsTeaDs, wide. sd. 
Straw Palliasses ........ «eeee O 80 0120 0134 
Alva Under Mattresses...... 0136 0186 1 06 
Best Cocoa Fibre Do. ...... 0139 1001 20 
Coloured Wool Do. ...... 0146 1101 30 
Extra Thick Do. ......5 0166 1 30 1 60 
Best Brown Wool Do. ...... 1 30 1136 11790 
Good White Wool Do. ... 1116 2 66 2120 
Superior Do. Do. 2100 3130 410. 
Good Serviceable Hair Do. 190 220 2 76 
Good Horsehair Do. .. 200 2180 3 50 
Extra Super Do. Do. 3.10 4120 5 40 
Extra Thick Do. Do. 3150 5150 6 80 
French Wool and Hair Do - 14031150 1190 
Superior Do. Do. 286 3126 4 00 
Spring Maittresse:, with Top 
2 20 2170 8 830 
Super Do. Horsehair Do. « 850 476 4150 
OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS. 
Japanned Maple, Oak, &c....... from 6s. 9d, 
Best Polished Pine ............ do. 24s. Gd. 
Mahogany, marble top ........ do. 28s. Cd, 
DRAWERS. 
Japanned Maple, Oak, &c. .... from 27s. 0d. 
Best Polished Pine ....... do. 60s. 0d. 
Mahogany or Walnut.. do. 38s. 6d. 
do. ae do. 78s. 6d. 


DRESSING- TABLES, with Drawers. 
Japanned Maple, Oak, &c. .... from 8s. 6d. 


Best Polished Pine 0. 253. 6d. 
Mahogany or Walnut ........ do, 35s, Ud. 
Best do. do. GO. 50s. (Cd. 


WARDROBES, Hanging Presses. 

Japanned Maple, Oak, &c. from 60s. Polished Pine, 
from 117s. 6d. Solid Mahogany or Walnut, from 72s. 6d. 

Best Mahogany, from 2303. 

Complete Suites in Solid Mahogany or Walnut, com- 
prising Hanging Fress, Chest of Drawers, Weshstand 
with marble top, and Towel Rails, Dressing-Table, 
Toilet Glass, and Two Chairs, from £10 9s. 


INING-ROOM FURNITURE.— 
Mahogany CHAIRS, covered i in Leather, stuffed 
Hair and Spring Seats, from 25s.; do. do. in Hair 
Cloth, 158s. 6d. Mahogany COUCHES in Hair Cloth, 
62s. 6d.; do. do. in Leather, 130s. Mahogany DINING 
TABLES, telescopic action, best, 105s. ; do. do. second 
quality, 85s. Mahogany or Walnut SIDEBOARDS, 
84%.; do. do. PLATE-GLASS Backs, 1l5s. EASY 
CHAIRS, stuffed Horsehair, Spring Seats, 37s. 6d. 


KY RNITURE for DRA WING-ROOMS. 

Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 
Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Cecasional Tables, 
and Card Tables, Chiffoniers and Cabinets, Davenports 
and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and Stools. The above 
in Walnut, Black aud Gold, and Fancy Woods, 


G ASALIERS in great variety, for 


Dining, Drawing-Rooms, Libraries, and Offices. 
Comprising Bronze of many shades, Polished Brass, 
Ormolu, and Ormolu with China Dish and Vase, Also, 
Single, Double, and Treble Brackets, for side-lighting : 
2-lights Gasaliers, from 25s. ; 3-lights Gasaliers, from 
33s.; 5-lights Gasaliers, from 80s. ; ; Brackets, from 2s. ; 
Hall and Vestibule Lamps, from 12s. 


ISH COVERS.—Best Block Tin, 
16s, 9d. to 82s. the Set. Britannia Metal, Plated 
Handles, 75s. 6d. to £6 16s, the Set. Nickel Plated on 
Steel Covers, very durable, require no cleaning, £5 és. 
the Set. Electro Silver, £7 to £21 the Set. 
its Suburbs as under: 

WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Hornsey. 

THURSDAY: Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, 
Sydenham. 

FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, 
Castle Bar, Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham. 
Putney, Wandsworth, Wimbiedon, 

Stamford Hill. 


special arrangemen 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant = of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 17, 1880. 
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